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A RETROSPECT. 

T the time of this writing the result of the Pres- 
A idential election is not yet known, but in any 
event the people of the United States have reason to 
look back upon the campaign just closed, in many 
respects, with genuine satisfaction. Within the last 
thirty vears there has been no campaign more entitled 
to the name of a political school of the people, nove in 
which spectacular display and all those contrivances 
set on foot to excite so-called enthusiasm among the 
unthinking played a more insignificant part, none in 
which the soberest kind of argument and the most 
thoughtful and unimpassioned discussion of public 
questions and interests attracted so much popular 
attention and produced so large an effect. At the 
beginning of the canvass it was undoubtedly the 
purpose of the Republican managers to set the usual 
machinery of processions and toreh-light parades 
and floats and songs and girls in white in motion 
on the grandest scale. Mr.CLARKSON’S great scheme 
of the organization of ** young Republican marching 
clubs” all over the country had evidently in view 
the inauguration of a shouting and singing rage 
which should set the excitable wild without their 
knowing why. The scheme failed because the tem- 
per of the rank and file of his party failed to re- 
spond. There may have been similar plans formed 
on the Democratic side, which failed for similar rea- 
sons. 

The cause of this is not to be found in the mere 
fact that the candidates of the two parties had been 
before the people in a former campaign, and all that 
could be said had been said for and against them. 
Nor is it to be found in what the politicians erro- 
neously called “apathy.” 
lectual nor moral apatliy. 


There was neither intel- 

The truth is that the 
people took the issues of the campaign seriously ; 
that they saw before them something tangible, deti- 
nite, and important to think about—something which 
did not excite their imagination, but challenged their 
understanding: that wished to understand it 
well,and then to act accordingly; and that they were 
not in a mood to be lured away from the subject of 
their serious inquiry by brass bands, gay uniforms, 
and the doggerel of glee clubs. 
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It would, of course, 
be too much to say that this was the state of mind of 
all the voters of the country. But it was the state 
of mind of a sufficient number of them to give tone 
and temper to the whole canvass. It would also be 
too much to say that the arguments and appeals ad- 
dressed to the popular mind were all well considered 
or all On the contrary, there was on the 
part of the advocates of the interests protected by 
the tariff a plenty of juggling with facts and figures; 
and the scandalous bids for the 


sincere, 


Trish vote” made 
by Mr. BLAINE and politicians of his school proved 
that the demagogue was still ready to go to extremes. 
But the disinclination of the popular mind to per- 
mit itself to be governed by mere impressions or 
sensations, and the unusually widespread desire to 
get at the truth by candid inquiry, rendered all the 
arts of the demagogue and the unscrupulousness of 
the sophist far more than ordinarily inetfeetive. 

It has already been noticed in these columns how 
remarkably free the campaign was from coarse per- 
sonal abuse of the candidates for the Presidency. The 
attacks made upon Mr. HARRISON and Mr. CLEVE 
LAND, although in some cases grossly unfair, and 
even mendacious, were at least confined to that which 
in political controversy is a fair subject of discussion, 
criticism, or censure —the public acts, the public 
character, of public men. Nor did the vilification 
of the prominent citizens who publicly passed from 
one party to the other, except in the case of Mr. 
MacVEAGH, evel! in a remote degree, reach that 
standard to which we have been accustomed on sim- 
ilar oceasions. On the whole, it was not a campaign 
disfigured by private seandal. 

But its most notable and characteristic feature was 
the steady advance to the foreground, as the discus- 
sion progressed, of the ethical side of the tariff ques- 
tion. Not how the tariff affected the wealth of the 
country, and the material well-being of the various 
classes of its inhabitants, but how it affected the 
character of our people, the morality of our political 
life. The integrity and durableness of our free in- 
stitutions of government was at last found to be the 
topic of deepest interest to the listeners at public meet- 
ings and the readers of newspapers. And there is 
no doubt that had the campaign lasted another 
fortnight, this would have become almost the exclu- 
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sive theme of argument and exhortation. This is 
really the most encouraging symptom of the moral 
health of the popular heart. The corrupting ten- 
dencies which have grown to such magnitude under 
the direct and indirect influence of the protective 
system are indeed very alarming. They may at 
times appear to engulf everything. But so long as 
an appeal to the honest impulses and to the patriot- 
ism of the citizen is more powerful with the people 
than an appeal to material interest, the struggle 
against corruption is not hopeless. The people will 
stamp out the evil as soon as they become fully con- 
scious of its existence. 

Whatever the result of the election may be, the 
campaign which preceded it has served to teach us 
several lessons of high value. It has shown how 
unnecessary spectacular campaign displays and noisy 
demonstrations are to excite the popular interest if 
the questions at issue are discussed with thoughtful 
argument. It has shown that appeals to the highest 
order of motives are most effective with intelligent 
and patriotic citizens. It has fastened the attention 
of the American people upon the growing evil of 
corrupt practices, and may, it is to be hoped, bring 
forth vigorous and successful efforts for their re- 
pression. 


THE DUTY OF GOOD CITIZENS TO THE 
MUNICIPALITY. 

Tue assertion that the Republican candidate for Mayor 
is nominated to assure the election of the Tammany Hall 
municipal ticket is no longer of any avail in this campaign. 
Owing to the decision of the Police Commissioners, based 
on the opinion of the Corporation Counsel, that the Demo- 
cratic electoral ticket cannot legally be printed on the bal- 
lots of the County Democracy, Mr. QurINN has withdrawn 
from the canvass. The contest is now between Mr. Ern- 
STEIN and Mr. GrLRoy, and may be made, without effect on 
the national campaign, between Tammany and anti-Tam- 
many. 

Every citizen who desires to record his protest against 
this autocratic organization and its methods may now do 
so without fear that he is thereby encouraging a division of 
the opposition to it which is calculated to aid it in maintain- 
ing its hold upon the spoils and patronage of the munici- 
pality. The theory that conscientious voters must support 
Tammany whenever there are two or more tickets against 
it was never entitled to much respect; but this year there is 
only one serious opposition ticket in the field, and therefore 
the whole adverse sentiment can be concentrated in votes 
for Mr. Ernstern. Anti-Tammany Democrats who might 
have cast their votes for Mr. QurNn, under the mistaken no- 
tion that they were thus vindicating their claim to be true 
and loyal party men, ought now to give their support to the 
Republican candidate. Partisan sentimentality, which is 
always a dangerous element in city politics, is inexcusable 
in this campaign. In local affairs the voters are at liberty 
to choose between Tammany and anti-Tammany, and to 
mass their votes on two candidates. There is no danger to 
the national ticket to be apprehended from Democratic 
votes that will be cast for Mr. Ernstern. The Democrats 
who will thus express their independence of national issues 
in local affairs are sufficiently intelligent and sufficiently in- 
terested in the general issue to be trusted to see to it that 
their opinions and wishes find full expression in the ballot- 
box. 

An excellent opportunity is now offered to demonstrate the 
strength of popular feeling against the men who for several 
years have enjoyed complete contro) of the city government. 
This feeling is not necessarily hostile to the particular men 
who this year happen to be candidates for office. It is 
directed against an organization which, as we have said be- 
fore, exists for the purpose of reaping the pecuniary gains 
and exercising the political power incident to the adminis- 
tration of the city’s business. A large number of worthy 
men, whose easy good-nature makes them careless and super- 
ficial, will vote for Mr. GrLbRoy because they think that 
Tammany’s recent conduct of public affairs has shown a 
marked improvement. They do:not realize that this im- 
provement, little enough when we recall the low condition 
of New York compared with the model municipalities of 
Europe, is simply the evidence of Tammany’s wise deter- 
mination not to arouse public indignation, and that it marks 
the limit of the concessions that our rulers are willing to 
make to the growing demand for better and cleaner streets, 
for more light, for the best that modern skill and ingenuity 
have accomplished for the amelioration of municipal life. 

It is not only possible, it is highly probable, that Mr. 
EINsTEIN will not be elected. Some of his critics,;who would 
naturally be expected to support him, assert that he does not 
desire to be. It is difficult to imagine, however, what he can 
gain by courting defeat. Certainly, with the second Demo- 
cratic candidate out of the field, he and his friends have no- 
thing to offer that will compensate the Democrats in a trade. 
But whether he can or cannot be elected is not the question 
of supreme importance. The probabilities of defeat or tri- 
umph do not affect the WEEKLY’s decision in this matter, 
and they ought not to govern the judgment of any citizen 
of the metropolis who is honestly bent on doing his best and 
utmost for the welfare of the city of his residence. He who 
is only eager to be on the side of the majority will never ac- 
complish much for the uplifting of New York from the 
political quagmire in which it is now sunk. 

Not only will a many-voiced and intelligent opposition 
hold Tammany to some degree of decent regard for the forms 
and essence of good government, but it will inspire all who 
desire a better state of affairs, which means the election of 
municipal officers who will consider only the interests of the 
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city, with the hope that Tammany is not impreens| 
that it may be turned out of the State Legisjatur. ; 
Hall, and the Court House whenever the good citiz, 
New York, disregarding party politics, consider publi 
tions with that sanity and clear-mindedness With whic 
regard the problems of their private businesses. 


A PASTORATE CLOSED. 
AmonG the ministers of New York few have had 4 y 
and none a more beneficent influence than the 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. \ 
pastorate of the Broadway 
ernacle, extending a few 1, 
over twenty years, was Jas: 
closed by his resignation 
succeeded the Rev. Dr. 1), 
SON, and found a difficu!: 
confronting him, and th: 
to maintain a church in a»). 
borhood the character ay 
cupancy of which had ¢)), 
widely since the church wa 
tablished and its building ce). 
ed. Thisisa very frequent jr.) 
lem in so growing and chany 
a city as New York. In most cases no attempt is made qo 
solve it, but it is merely evaded by a migration to some ji 
quarter which is still a quarter of residence. — This is a} ays 
a pity, because it is precisely in the quarters that have clinic 
or been degraded from their former estate that the ne 
churches is, in a sense, the greatest. Yet this is a need tha; 
is scarcely met at all, except by churches that are handsoni jy 
endowed, like Trinity, and do not depend for their siy) 
upon the voluntary contributions of their members. Und 
Dr. TayLor’s pastorate the ‘old Tabernacle” has heen « 
respected and of as much influence as in the former cd: 
when it was in the centre of a quiet residential district, 
stead of fronting upon a bustling business street, echoins 
the rattle of an elevated railroad. 
This successful and beneficent ministry has been In 
to a close in circumstances peculiarly touching. 1) 
LOR’Ss health failed last spring, and the church granted 
a six months’ leave of absence, in the hope that he wi 
cover it. In a letter read to the congregation on Sunday 
October 30th, the pastor announced that while his prog 


rey 


had been more rapid and steady than had been thought pos 
sible, some time must yet elapse before restoration cou 
expected. Even if that expectation were fulfilled, he addi 
‘*Tam painfully conscious that I can never hope to lx 

the man that I have been.” The labor, and especially the cy 
citement, of preaching would constitute an ordeal whicli it 
would be imprudent for him to undergo. Accordingly |i 
felt bound to restore his charge into the hands of his cong: 
gation, which he did with an eloquent expression of |iiS «i! 
fection for-his people and of his undiminished interest iu tle 
church. 

Though it is not expected that Dr. TayLor will | 
preach again habitually, it is hoped that many \eurs of 
dustry and usefulness lie before him as a writer 0: 
and religious topics, for his pen has been not less powerfu 
than his voice. When he was called to the Tabernacle. lis 
congregation took for him a life-insurance policy far 335,000 
on the twenty-year plan, and this has matured and !x 
available during the present month. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 
Triennial General Convention 
Church, which closed its session of three weeks on Tucsday 
evening, October 25th, in Emmanuel Church, Baltimore 
was one of the most impressive in appearance and demean 
or, and one of the most important in results, of all the 1 


THE 


of the Episcopal 


al councils of that communion. 
phatically a working body. The debates were spirited aud 
able. The prompt despatch of business and the quis! te- 
pression of useless oratory were remarkable. This mu! '« 
attributed in no small measure to the able president of | 
House of Deputies, Dr. Morgan Dix, of Trinity Chur 
New York. In the long list of distinguished Speakers 0! 
Congress not one has surpassed Dr. Dix in control of the 
house, though he seldom used the gavel; and some of then, 
perhaps, might even learn lessons from Dr. Drx in unfarine 
urbanity, dignity, impartiality, combined with wond:rt! 
promptness in deciding questions of parliamentary law. 
the other hand, a spectator could not but observe wit!) }'« 
sure the deference of the house to the slightest word th:' | 
from the lips of the president. So that it might be truiy + 
that the president, as he sat in his chair,wearing the silk : 

of a Master in Arts, set the example of deportment, anc - 

a tone of dignity and refinement which was quickly « 

by the house itself. The code of good manners and 
speech was scarcely once violated in the hottest discu>- 
and if it was, the error was immediately apologized | 

the unguarded language withdrawn. 

The first in importance of the business transacted \ 
completion of the revision of the Book of Common P: 
matter of deepest interest and concern to all Episc| 
This has been accomplished, and the ‘‘Standard I” 
book of 1892” goes into use on and after November 1~ 
Saints’ day) of the present year. Fifty-two propose: 
tions had to be voted on at this Convention by dio om 
orders. The deputy who had charge of the Prayer! 
terations, the Rev. Dr. SamMvEL Hart, made a most 
ble impression upon the Convention by his minut 
ledge of his subject. Though he labored to be bric! 
never obscure. Fifty-two times he had to rise, as 1!" 
tions came up in turn, and explain the meaning 81"! 
of each, and then submit to a running fire of «" 
whenever any one of the four hundred deputies de>! 


The Convention was em 
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ther elucidation. Almost all the alterations were eventually 
dopted by both houses, one or two giving rise to animated 
discussion. 

The next important matter was the new Hymnal. As 
originally reported some months ago, it was subjeeted to 
sharp criticism in the public press, and a long and hot 
lebate was anticipated. This was obviated by the tact of 
Rev. Dr. H. W. NELSON and hi’ associates on the Hymnal 
Commission. They modified their report so wisely, retain- 
ing many old favorites and rejecting many new (and very 
»oor) hymns, that the new Hymnal, thus amended, was 
dopted, and a tedious and unprofitable discussion of some 


.\ hundred hymns was avoided, to the manifest joy of the 


use. 
Another matter which caused the most interesting and 
- citing discussion of the whole three weeks (excepting a 
bate on the mission to Mexico, in which the bishops took 
it) Was an amendment to the constitution offered by the 
joy. Dr. HuntINGTON, of New York. He proposed to intro- 
ice as the first article of the constitution what is known as 
. ‘Lambeth Declaration” of essential Church principles. 
\\ ith a view to promoting ‘‘Christian unity,” he also pro- 
od that any congregations, not at present in communion 
vi the Episcopal Church, which accepted the four points 
‘je Lambeth Declaration, and whose ministers had re- 
«ved “episcopal ordination,” might affiliate themselves 
wil the Protestant Episcopal Church, and place themselves 
auder the “spiritual oversight” of a bishop. This debate 
occupied many days, and some ‘‘scenes” of excitement un- 
doubtedly occurred. The debate was earnest and able, 
comeimes brilliant. Dr. Huntrneton’s amendments were 
: actually passed, but he secured the formal adoption of 
* Chicago-Lambeth Declaration.” This declaration has 
w passed both houses of the General Convention, and is 
lighest authorized statement of the sentiment of the 
Church on this great subject. Considering that the Lam- 
i-th terms of Christian union have been so lauded, especial- 
iby Episcopalians ; considering that they have claimed 


this declaration as their drenicon, or olive branch of peace ; - 


considering, further, that every Episcopal clergyman is re- 
quired by his Prayer-book to declare, whenever he baptizes 
« child, that the short Apostles’ Creed contains all the arti- 
cles of “the Christian Faith ”—it was truly astonishing to a 
juoker-on to observe that the proposal to place that very 
statement of the Prayer-book in the constitution should 
have been regarded as full of hidden danger. An impartial 
observer could hardly see where the danger lay; but the dis- 
cussion was educational, and the effect. will probably be en- 
during. 

There was much curiosity to hear and see the bishops; 
and no wonder, for they are really able men. Many are 
men of commanding presence and of fine intellectual faces, 
They are eloquent in the pulpit, and not a few can speak on 
the platform in such a way as might well excite the envy of 
some of our leading politicians. No member of the Gonven- 
tion excited more interest than the Bishop of Massachusetts 
(PutLLips Brooks). Wherever he was announced to preach 
or speak, crowds followed that could not be counted. And 
ye! (ind this is his greatest charm and highest praise) he 
~ermed utterly unconscious that he was the cynosure of all 
vves: he seemed perfectly indifferent to the popularity 

in his case (to quote Lord MANSFIELD’s words), 
follows, and is not run after.” 

A solemn and impressive service, all the bishops attend- 
inv in their robes and university hoods, closed the session. 
lie Bishop of Mississippi (Dr. Hu@H MILLER THOMPSON) 


read the Pastoral Letter—an admirable, well-written, weighty 
Composition, 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 


HE flower show has become 
an established institution, 
and has a strong hold upon 
the people of the metropo- 
lis. Whether these exhibi- 
tions be held in the spring 
or in the fall, they are al- 
ways grateful. But in the 
autumn, when nature’s an- 
nual winter sleep approach- 
es, there is something par- 
ticularly attractive in the 

\. last blossoms of the gar- 
oa den. And the last out-of- 
: door flower—the chrysan- 
mum, that blooms when the frost approaches — gives its 

‘ue to these autumn exhibitions, because the various varie. 
of it very naturally predominate. And as it has of 

" years become the people’s flower, this fact adds to the 


ularity of the shows. Americans are considered by the. 


~-imists to be hopelessly material in their tastes and modes 
ife. The pessimist rarely ever sees the silver lining, and 
'-refore his estimate of American materialism is too great. 
i! notwithstanding this, American materialism is too 
i. That the great Madison Square Garden should be 
wded three times each day for a week with people who 
'o see an exhibition of flowers is 1 hopeful sign, and an 
vcation that the merely material in the American nature 
oosening its hold. A love of beauty, whether in art or 
ire, tends towards a higher plane of living and thinking 
feeling. A man or woman, while under the influence 
pictures or flowers exert, cannot be either sordid, mean, 
arse. Tf such periods of respite from materialism only 
ccasional and brief, still they must be of value in soften- 
vird natures and in contributing towards that kindliness 
‘ling and gentleness of manner without which nothing 
rth while in this world, for from these must come that 
progress to which we look for universal regeneration. 
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The chrysanthemum has been cultivated in Europe for a 
long time. In America the higher forms of the flower have 
only attracted attention within comparatively recent years. 
It is the natural flower of Japan, and only in the royal gar- 
dens there and in the gardens of the high nobility were the 
finest types of the chrysanthemum seen until recently. By 
the importation of plants, and by learning the simple secret 
of their cultivation, these plants have become so common 
and at the same time so perfect in America that their vari- 
eties are almost numberless, and their beauty probably as 
great as in Japan itself. The chrysanthemum thrives by 
itself with little attention, but there is no flower in the gar- 
den that so amply repays care and attention. Its beauty 
and ease of cultivation have made it the people’s flower; its 
cheerful response to care has made it of unbounded interest 
to the enthusiastic horticulturist. Let a plant alone, and 
it will yield almost numberless blossoms, that are beautiful 
but small. Feed the plant liberally, and disbud each stem 
to one blossom, and these will expand until they are three, 
four, and even ten inches in diameter. This is what the 
horticulturist endeavors to do, and at a show none but 
these large specimens are likely to be seen. But the others 
are very beautiful, and probably please the people quite as 
much as the larger sorts. The horticulturist prefers qual- 
ity to quantity, but it may be that he also overestimates the 
real value of mere bigness. The chrysanthemum is also a 
democratic flower, for from the seed of the finest plant that 
ever grew in a Mikado’s garden there is-no certainty that 
any but the humblest variety will spring. But this humble 
sort, by development and education through successive years, 
can be persuaded to produce the noble specimens that win 
the prizes at thé shows. 

When the gentlemen of the University Settlement Society 


arrange for entertainments for the poor people of the tene-- 


ment-house districts, it might be well for them to consider 
how valuable a flower show might be. It would be easy to 
get the flowers, we fancy, and a sight and study of these 
could not fail to lighten, in some measure at least, the hard 
lot of these poor people, whose unrelieved method of life 
tends towards brutality instead of that higher civilization 
which should be at this time the heritage of every man and 
woman in our country. 


*VARSITY VETERAN. 

One hardly realizes, without stopping to consider, what an 
immense popularity the game of football has acquired within 
the last ten years. It is now the most prominent of the col- 
lege sports. To be a member of the ‘varsity team is to be 
among the leaders of the college, and the captain is perhaps 
the most conspicuous character in university life. His fame 
is almost national; for college men, wherever they may be, 
are watching him and the work he is doing, and discussing 
his abilities. In four short years the young athlete has 
made himself a name among his contemporaries that it 
may take him as many decades to equal in the world. Yet 
no matter how successful he is, he will probably be obliged 
to settle down at the close of his course to hard work at the 
bottom of the ladder, and the change is a pretty difficult one 
for youth and pride to accept. When it comes, it finds him 
handicapped, because he has become accustomed to fill an 
important position, and is so much less inclined to fill an 
unimportant one. 

Yet the course is simple enough. A young man, coming 
perhaps from some small town, who is blessed with a healthy, 
vigorous body, and a moderately cool head, ‘‘ tries” for his 
college team, and secures a place. It is very probable that 
at the start he has few acquaintances or friends. Towards 
the end of his third year he is a candidate for the captaincy, 
with only two or three competitors, and is elected. He steps 
at once into a prominent position. Outside the college gates 


men who stand well in the world’s affairs treat him with . 


marked respect; his biography and portrait appear in the pa- 
pers; his remarks are quoted on every hand. And among his 
collegemates his standing is much higher. He chooses his 
own men, his own coaches, his own methods of play; and 
the fact that he is captain of the team recommends him to 
other positions. If he has any social qualities whatever, he 
can almost choose the clubs and societies he will join. The 
great majority of college men look to him to maintain the 
name of the college and to represent them on important 
occasions. 

In addition to this, it is not uncommon to-day for a father 
to make matters worse by unconsciously over-encouraging 
his son, thereby fortifying him in his delusion that the 
sport is the most important part of college life. To the 
average parent it is certainly more interesting to talk over 
the progress of the game his son is directing than to discuss 
the last lecture; and, indignant as he would be if you eharged 
him with encouraging the boy to let his thoughts run en- 
tirely on athletics, he will spend Sundays and holidays with 
him discussing the latest developments of the game. In- 
deed, if the truth be told, there are few parents who are not 
rather proud of being known as the father of the ‘‘ captain 
of our team.” Can one wonder that under the circumstances 
the relative importance of work and sport is sometimes lost 
in the mind of a twenty-year-old undergraduate ? 

Then, when the success of the game has been assured, 
and the college course is finished, the man who has been 
dined and féted has to commence his life in the world. 
Whether he is to be a lawyer, or a doctor, or 2 journalist, or 
a business man, the principle is the same. He has to learn 
the routine, the beginnings of the work before him; and no 
one who has not tried it himself can realize what a jump 
downwards that means. The new clerk, who knows nothing 
of business principles, finds himself far below men who 
seemed to look up to him but a short time before. 

Far be it from fs, however, to disparage the sport. These 
games and the direction of them give young men a taste of 
what self-respect and manliness really are; they educate 
them to decide calmly under pressure, to keep a cool head in 
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emergency. They are one of the strongest influences tow- 
ards temperance in college, where the “ training man” sets 
the standard of morals for his classmates. But the popular 
growth of the sport has reached such a point, and the work 
required to prepare a team for one of our great intercollegi- 
ate games is so absorbing, that a young man is apt to think 
it the most important thing in his life for the time being— 
to forget how secondary it really is in the end. It is diffi- 
cult enough for him to maintain his equilibrium while he 
fills such an important position, and he needs all his com- 
mon-sense, when the time comes to drop into the lower 
place, to keep him from misunderstanding himself and his 
work and losing good heart. 

And then, when the change has been manfully mastered, 
and, for a crumb of comfort, he goes back, four years after 
his college days are done, to the old football field again, he 
realizes at last what the change really means. The men are 
playing as they were when he led them. He even recog- 
nizes some of the plays as his own inventions; and yet an- 
other voice is directing the team, and among all that crowd, 
players and audience, not one knows him by sight, and few 
could recall his name. ‘‘ Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi!” 
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MODEL OF IMPROVED TYPE OF FISHING-SCHOONER FINISHING TOUCHES. 
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GROUP OF MODELS OF FISHING-CRAFT READY FOR PACKING. ““SPARROW-HAWK "MODEL CRAFT OF 1626. 


MODEL OF ALASKAN SALMON STEAMER “ROYAL.” SOME SPECIMENS 


THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION.—From Pnorocrapus.—[SEE PAGE 1094. ] 
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BERNSTEIN’S TICKET. 


BY ROBERT 


INEY knew what was coming, she had seen it on 
the way these three days. She had seen Sade, 
with her bundle, loitering round Bernstein’s, and 

_g then disappearing without going in. She knew 
oe as though she had been told how desperate the 
“wos: how she must in these three days have grabbed 

vundle and determinedly sallied forth to get money 
s ee gre out at the last moment, and dejectedly 
— alle “again, 
‘ew What straits she was in, how poor she had be- 
‘iat demands for money were upon her; she could 
; Sitting up at nights sewing.on Strauss’s coats, and 
Jack at the same time; no wonder she was white as 
ind thin as a rail, with that awful look in her face 
er yes 'o & Woman on the verge of despair. 
i, le deserved it, every bit of it, Liney had had that 
‘Her own face six months ago, and nobody had no- 
* en her if they had noticed it, that look was so 
; own in their part of the town. She believed she 
. ‘ve gone crazy if she had stuck at the ®oat-making. 
d always been lucky ever since she came from the 
oe hag thing city-bred Sade was. Now Sade 
: ie and a hundred other expenses, 
Q = to that time of her own despair, when she 
Jack drift from her and Sade become secretive 
le when she heard her friend’s woes, Liney won. 
1 yet why she had not discovered the girl’s char- 
‘ sorrow had dulled her perceptions at the time; 
she saw Sade and Jack together were her eves 
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opened; not till that evening when she felt that the close 
room would stifle her, and she had gone out alone to cry in 
the dark so that Sade might not see her, and maybe tell the 
other girls at Strauss’s about it, did she understand. She 
could see them yet, Sade holding Jack’s hand as they came 
along the street in the extravagant light of the electrics. 
Something stopped in Liney as though the mainspring of a 
watch broke with a little whirring sound and. put an end to 
the remorselessness of time. She was tearless when she 
went home that night, full of laughter. And Sade, who 
was already in the flat, looked at her. She remembered 
— Sade it was the coats that had been wearing on her, 
that fresh from the country she was not. used to the con- 
finement, and her nerves were unstrung. 

Lucky as usual, next week she was engaged as a book 
agent, and gave up the coats. She let Sade think the new 
employment made her haughty; let her think that as the 
reason for ending the co-operative housekeeping, though 


. She did say she must be nearer the publishing house. 


That her new employment took her into the open air was 
everything; the change, the movement, were what kept her 
from frenzy, she thought. She had tried to forget Jack; he 
was too weak to think of; he had never cared for her; but 
in trying to forget him, all the stronger grew her realization 
of Sade’s perfidy. 

In her jaunty garb, as she canvassed her books and talked 
glibly, as had always been her wont, and cracked her jokes 
with impressionable men at their places of business, all the 
time she thought of Sadé and her treachery. That she was 
one of the firm’s best canvassers impressed her little; that she 
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heard men who bought her books call her ‘‘ a. daisy,” -and 
chaff and engage her in conversation, and think her green, 
did not even amuse her. <A fixed idea took possession of 
her—how she should revenge herself on Sade, the peevish, 
simple thing, whose very weakness had done more for her 
than Liney’s go-ahead way had done for its possessor. 

The fixed idea lived and grew. She dreamed of Sade, 
bad dreams; she thought of her, bad thoughts. Closer and 
closer she drew to her in her hatred. Once,when she found 
herself outside a shop where fire-arms were sold, and felt 
fascinated liv the gleaming barrels behind the plate-glass, 
she set her lips together. She must do something to stop 
that: So she went to socials, to theatres, anywhere, every- 
where ; and Sade, hearing about it, was shocked, and said 
she had made a narrow escape in getting rid of her former 
friend, while Jack warned her to keep clear of Liney, she 
said. All this Liney heard through Mattie, a mutual friend, 
who worked at Strauss’s, and who suspected a little of the 
truth. And how Liney laughed! She dressed all the more, 
got extravagant hats and the like, and knew that she shocked 
the two, and was relegated to a plane far beneath them. 

How she enjoyed it! Her nature changed, and she was 
merry to boisterousness, and regardless in her ways before 
the world. Her room could have told of times when she 
was neither merry nor cheerful, but no one ever entered her 
room but herself. 

That winter she danced and went innumerable times to 
the theatre. Toward spring she was as run down/as any 
fashionable débutante after her first season; ber cheek had 
lost its: country color and firmness that had made her so 





attractive; her eves had a lustre in them still, but it was not 
that of rounded health. 

She was one of the best canvassers her firm had, made the 
most money, and yet her room rent was often in arrears, 
and there were times when she had very meagre meals. 

“Why.” said Bernstein's new clerk, Jo, ‘‘ what do you do 
with the boodle you make?” 

‘““T pay my way,” she answered.“ T never let anybody 
pay for my theatre ticket or my ball ticket.” 

Jo whistled. ‘‘ You're a holy show,” he informed her. 
“That's the reason the other girls don’t have much to dp 
with you, I guess.” us 

“T hate women,” she said, with a flavor of vindictiveness. 
Then laughed, ** Oh, say, Jo. don’t you want to subscribe for 
Stanley, and learn all about Darkest Africa?” 

‘What's the matter with lightest America?” asked Jo. 
“America’s good enough for me; I don’t want the earth.” 

That spring. what with the languor in her blond and in 
the air. she had strange moods. Sometimes going along the 
street, the soft air smoothing her cheek, she thought of her 
country home, and forgot the unhappiness there, where 
Maria, her brother Jim's wife, was so dominecring, and com- 
plained of lazy girls eating their heads off, and advising the 
city for mothertess sisters who were a burden to their poor 
brothers, Sometimes in the heart of the city, in broad glar- 
ing noon. she heard the low of the cows, saw the field flow- 
ers of home, and experienced the ineffable rest of the coun- 
try hush. She dreamed of the brook in the wood, and how 
she had first met Jack there, when he had come down to put 
in the stairs of the new country house Judge Gray was build- 
ing. Jack! Jack! To dream of him woke her always. 

Had it been her sister-in-law or Jack that had brought her 
to the city’ No one would ever know that, nor how sick of 
the city She was, nor how she thought of the country and 
the rest there after the fever and turmoil of town. 

But she would never go back to the country, she vowed; 
she would be ambitious, and make her way in the city. 
Marrv? She hated men and she hated women, and one wo- 
man above all others 

Mav eame, and her subscriptions fell off; men were not so 
chaffy as usual, were not cordial when she tackled them in 
their offices with her books. The spring was in their blood 
too, and vistas of country outings filmed their eyes, and put 
her aside as something that had to do with winter's wear 
and tear. 

She lost her energy, often preferring to go and sit in the 
Park to soliciting subscriptions. 

In the Park, yes, for one day she had seen Sade and Jack 
there, and Jack jJooked miserable. 

A strange thought came to her—Jack regretted his treat 
ment of her, and his conscience smote him. 

So, after that meeting, she often went to the Park. and 
occasionally saw the pair loitering along in the late after- 
noon sun, But now they did not recognize her at all, and 
passed by her without looking at her. 

For Sade had heard from Mattie of her winter's carrying 
on, and Jack commanded her never to notice Liney. 

Liney heard this through Mattie, and langhed, and went 
to the Park all the same; they should not say she feared to 
come because of them : 

One warm evening in May, after an eneryating day, she 
went to Mattie, not having heard anything for some time. 
Mattie told her that Jack was sick. 

Upjiumped Liney. Jack was alone: there was no one to 
nurse him; she would go to him, tell him she did not expect 
him to eare for her, but that he must not suffer, that he 
should not if she could help it, 

‘Where is hey” she asked, quietly as she could. 

“Oh.” returned Mattic, “there wasn't anything else for 
Sade to do; she had your room yet, you know, so she had 
him moved there; he asked her to do it; he was so afraid 
something would happen to her and he not by. Ife’s awful 
careful of Sade, she was raised so tender, she says.” 

Liney knew what made him so careful of her; he feared 
she might become the wild creature her one-time friend was 
now, 

She sat heavily down. So Sade took care of him, Sade, 
the girl who did not know what love meant, but who wanted 
a husband to take care of her. 

‘And they're awful poor,” Mattie was saying. ‘‘ He 
ain't been able to work this long while, and she’s had to 
neglect her work Now she’s @6t the coats at home, so she 
can look after him. IT want to tell you something”: she 
came nearer Liney, a smiling light in her eves. ** He's 
awful careful of Sade; before he’d go there and be sick, he 
made Sade go for a minister.” 

** A doctor, you mean,” said Liney, sharply. 

“Po Tv” replied Mattie T said a minister 
married.” 

A long breath came from between the lips of the girl 
who listen “d, 

She did not sleep that night; she did not know how many 
nights after that she kept awake, hearing the hours strike 
She was alert, sharply alive to everything 

She attended to her work feverishly, and no longer went 
near Mattie, Instead, she frequented) the neighborhood 
where Sade and Jack lived, became quite chummy with Jo 
at Bernstein's, a few doors away from Sade’s flat. | 

She used to go in there and pretend to try and sella book, 
her eyes on the window al! the time; she thus sometimes 
saw Sade go by, carrving home her work, and that was all. 
But she thought of Jack sick there in the room that had 
been hers, Sade leaning over him, caressing him, he looking 
up into her eves with that man-expression of helplessness 
when he is looked upon by the woman who trusts him above 
all other men. 

Of course she imagined things that never happened— 
things that nearly drove her torn mind wild, and which fed 
her hatred as nothing she might have seen or heard could 
have done. And the culmination came when she had seen 
Sade sauntering near the shop that had the arms of Lom- 
bardy dangling above it 

The second day Sade with her bundle arrested her. Her 
quondam friend was untidy, haggard, wild of eye. She 
came along full tilt till she reached the shop, then she hesi 
tated, and ended by pretending to examine the treasures en: 
posed for sale in the window. Then she retraced her steps 
Jistlessly, and re-entered the flat. 

Liney knew what would come. 
bright and carly at the shop. Jo looked up at her as she 
entered. Jo believed that she was ‘‘ mashed” on him, she 
had come so often of late,trying to beguile him into sub 
scribing for one of her books. His prominent nose seemed 
to glisten, his long eyes, with a droop in the outer corner, 
to sparkle 

** You can't shake me. Jo." she said. ‘I'm bound to see 
you educated. 1 dreamt last night you wanted Stanley. 
I've got it in cloth, leather, levant binding. There are three 


They're 


The third day she was 
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hundred illustrations by the best artists, from photographs 
taken on the spot. The letter-press is of the choicest, the 
paper of the most elegant quality. Indeed, sir, no gentle- 
man’s library is complete without it. I’ve sold copies to 
Emperor William and the Dreibund. When IT showed Wil- 
liam the picture of the savages going for the rear-guard, he 
cried like a child. ‘ Brace up, old man,’says I. ‘ Brace up.’ 
‘T will, Liney,’ says he. ‘Put me down for two copies,’ 
and buried his face in his handkerchief.” 

Jo was grinning. a ' 

‘‘T stopped here on my way to Paris,” went on Liney. 
‘““They sent for me early this morning; they feared I'd sell 
out; they want copies for the kindergartens.” 

Jo burst out laughing. ‘‘ You ought to’a’ been an actress,” 
he said. ‘* Why don’t you go on the stage, anyway? Look 
how you wear your hats. Sarah can’t come up to you ina 
hat; you're out of sight—and you from the country too!” 

‘A country girl come to town is like a Jew turned Cath- 
olice—she goes ahead of the born thing,” said Liney. 

“Tsay, Liney,” Jo said, ‘‘ I'm in earnest; you'd be a sun- 
downer. Look at your figger.” 

“Oh, rats!” said Liney. ‘‘ Every woman’s an actress. 
If T couldn't beat some of the actresses I’ve seen I’d shut up 
shop. There's a‘ My God! play down at the Windsor, and 
the girl that all the fuss is about says ‘Heaven help me!’ 
eleven times, and if I couldn't say it better’n her V'd just 
go out for a walk, I would. She don’t know what it really 
is to want Heaven to help her.” 

‘**T s’pose you do.” 

“Who? Me? I'm a canvasser, I am. No gentleman's 
library is complete without— Oh, I say, Jo, that’s a dandy 
Smith and Wesson in the window. What's the damage?” 

““You don't want no Smith and Wesson,” returned Jo. 
““You— Wait, here’s a customer.” 

Liney knew who the customer was, and she held her 
breath as Jo went beyond the partition to wait on the new- 
comer. She heard Sade’s voice for the first time in months, 
and her even little teeth ground themselves together. She 
didn’t want a Smith and Wesson, didn’t she? She put her 
ear to the wooden partition. She heard only Jo’s sharp 
voice. Then a lull, as Jo made out the ticket, and then the 
jingle of silver. Her ear was still at the partition when Jo 
came around with a huge bundle. He laughed as he saw 
her position. 

‘IT wanted to hear her cry,” she explained. 
they all ery that come here. Don’t they?” 

“Only the tough ones,” said Jo.. ‘‘The new ones are 
too frightened.” 

‘Was that a new-comer?” 

‘* She lied like one; said the coats were her brother's, and 
her name was Mary Brown. If them coats is her brother's, 
then her brother must be a dude, for they’re brand-new.” 

‘*Maybe she stole’em. Wouidn’t you get into trouble? I 
wouldn't like you to get into trouble, Jo.” 

“Not much! We'll hold’em. See? We'll give it away 
to the police to night.” 

‘“Mv! You're smart, Jo. Well, I see this is your busy 
day, sir. J pass this way to-morrow. By that time you 
will have spoken to your lady about it. Some ladies pre- 
fer cawf, others the fragrant Russia. I hope to have your 
order, sir. I bid you good-morning. Ta-ta! So long! I 
have five lunches on hand, some teas, and a ball.” 

Leaving Jo in an ecstasy of laughter, she went from the 
shop. Her head was burning. She knew what had hap- 
pened—Sade had pawned the coats she had been working 
on. And suppose Jack were to know—Jack, who was so 
careful of her! 

Sade was a thief. Whether she redeemed the coats or 
not, she was a thief in mind. 

Surely her revenge was better than she had thought. 
body could prove a thing against herself. She was honest 
in every way. And—_ She stopped short; there before her 
Jay a familiar-looking ticket—familiar since Jo had inducted 
her into the mysteries of his calling. She grabbed it up. It 
was in the name of Mary Brown, for five coats; the amount, 
$5 plus expenses. Sade had evidently dropped it. 

Such a possession! But what should she do with it? She 
went along past the house where she and Sade had once 
lived together, where Sade and Jack lived now. 

She was exultant. To think of the misery of Sade when 
she discovered her loss! She would not dare to teli Jack, and 
yet she could not get the coats without the ticket. 

She went home at once; she threw her canvasser’s outfit into 
a corner, and sat down and rocked herself for very glee, that 
precious ticket in her clasped hands. 

There were noises in the house—women’s and children’s 
staceato, with a man’s drone now and then; there were 
noises in the street; but she heeded nothing. Sade was in 
her power, and her revenge was at hand. She had been 
wronged, bitterly wronged, wronged as only one woman can 
wrong another, and the woman who had wronged her was in 
her grasp. 

The light in her room changed in quality, the shadows 
moved round, the day aged, the night came on. The electric 
leaped up, and it was like moving water, the light on her 
ceiling. Still she sat there, having eaten nothing all day, 
having noted nothing all day, only realizing that a moment 
had come to her, 2 moment sweet to savage as to saint—the 
reward for suffering. ; 

All night she sat there. There was a fight in the house, 
and she heeded it not; there were ribald noises in the street, 
and she did not hear; the hush of midnight, the solitary 
steps on the street, some sad woman’s dreary laugh; a pale 
gray gieam in the east,a fading of darkness, the rattle of 
milk wagons, of ice carts, the lumbering of drays, and the 
poor world was awake again, and labor, with wide eyes, 
swung the whip of the task-master. i 

_ She rose, and bathed her face. She dressed herself care- 
fully. She kicked aside her canyasser’s bag, then stooped 
and picked it up; it would look better for her to have it 
with her. She was merry, fiercely happy. There was a 
young child outside her door, playing with a- headless doll. 
She gave the tot some pennies, and was rewarded with a wide 
smile from its Milesian mother, who witnessed the act. She 
even made a joke with the mother regarding the color of 
the child’s hair, and said she expected to see a white horse 
in the street, She made directly for the pawnbroker’s. 

‘I'm blessed!” Jo exclaimed. ‘ You must ’a’ got up be- 
fore you went to, bed. What's the racket? Going to last 
night's ball?” 

<a came to see you about your Stanley,” she returned. 
The price of it is nothing to you.” ; 

Pil he said. ‘*The boss, old man Bernstein, ’s in 
ere. 

‘* Maybe he'll take a Stanley,” said she. ‘‘ Let me have a 
try at him.” 

‘Hell fire you out,” whispered Jo. 
dlers and canvassers, 


“*T guess 


No- 


‘* He does all the ped- 
He was a peddler himself oncet. See?” 
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She wished to find out if Sade had been there «), 
lost ticket. She hedged and nearly touched upon ) 
Brown, but evidently nothing had happened. xj, 
astonished; it was not like nervous Sade. If shi 
missed the ticket she would have been wild to find ; 
would have rushed to the shop among other places \ 
did this mean? ; , 

‘* See you later,” she said to Jo. 
you've got to have a Stanley.” 

Jo winked to himself when she had gone out. © j 
masher from Masherville,” he said. ‘‘I don’t have to 
myself away to get a wife. Iky Sundheim had to o. 
Schatchen.” z 

Liney had gone up the street. The day was pure ; 
warm, but there were no suggestions of the country ) 
everything was gone, city and all, and only her revenve 
in her mind. 

She determined to hang round the flat till Sade went 
after some needful commodities. She sat in a doorway 
waited. Several women left the house with baskets - 
pitchers, but Sade was not one of them. Then all at «: 
Sade did come, in her nervous hurry, as usual, full | 
bag on her arm. She hastened up the street, looking ne 
to right nor left, turned a corner, and hurried along. 

Liney ran and Jooked after her. There was a (a1! 
church round the corner, oma the time. Sade we 
there, not that she was a ‘ c, but Protestant chur 
are not open week-days. Liney laughed bitterly «: 
idea of Sade’s church-going. It was just like her 1. ; 
to religion, to go and pray in a churteh when she was }; 
scrape. Her nostrils expanded; she: d the hand|, 
her bag till her fingers were bruised. She must do what 
same out this morning to do—see Jack. She turned back. 
and entered the house where she and Sade had lived together. 
She went up to the third floor and threw open the door. 4 
little girl was there; Sade had borrowed her from het 
ther to mind till she came back. 
money and dismissed her. 

She knew that in the next room Jack Jay. She waited a 
moment, and passed her hand over her face before goiny j 
there and denouncing Sade to him. But she would do j 
Then with a ery she sprang forward, and entered the room 
that had once been hers, the pawn-ticket in her hand. She 
looked, and fell back. Could that be Jack—that weak. 
miserably thin creature there on the bed? He was sleepin 
She had never before seen a sick man. Jim’s illnesses hid 
consisted of an occasional attack of ‘‘dyspepsy ” when he 
had eaten more than his usual number of pies, and she 
always blamed Maria's crust for that. But here was sonx 
thing different. Here was a man with all the manhood 
burned out of him, and nothing of the pathos of a woman 
come in its stead—a man stretched out and helpless, with 
the violet pallor of bloodless exhaustion in his face. 

A great awe fell upon her. She glanced about her at the 
mean apartment, whence most of the furnishings had disap 
peared. Sade had evidently sold them for the money re 
quired for the sick man. And yet how gladly she would 
have welcomed this dreariness if it had been brought about 
by him! Suppose she was his wife sitting here watching 
him! Her fancy played her sad tricks; she was ligiit- 
headed through fasting and weariness of soul and body. and 
it seemed to her as she sat there that Jack did belong to hier 

** Jack!” she murmured, her eyes upon him.‘ Jack!” 

Did her passion control him? her fervor sway the weak , 
physical wreck? 

For the bloodless lips parted, and she heard her name pro 
nounced, ‘ Liney,” though his eyes remained closed. Shi 
leaned over him. Again, without unclosing his eyes, le 
said her name, ‘* Liney.” 

Closer she leaned to him, until his feeble breath brushed 
her cheek, until her lips for just an instant touched his 


“‘T’'ve made up my } 


Liney gave her sone 


} 
t 


. When a shadow fell across her and him, and Sade was in the 


room, She went up to Liney and took her by the arm, and 
led her into.the next room, closing the door after her. Lincy 
was the weak one now. 

‘* What are you here for?” asked Sade. 

Liney’s head was still light, the feeling that Jack belonged 
to her would not leave her, and yet she was afraid of Sade 
too. Mechanically she held out her hand to plead with Sade. 
In that hand was the pawn-ticket. Sade sprang to her with 
a cry, and possessed herself of it. 

**Oh, Liney!” she said. ** How did you getit? How did 
you know it was mine? Oh, the Lord is good to me! the 
Lord is good to me! I threw it away; I did not lose it 
You know what it is for? It is for the coats I was makine 
I have been to church this morning. I went there to prs 
for help; the first time I’ve went to church for years. Oh 
the Lord is so good, so good! Jack has been so sick, i'l 
typhoid. I couldn't get his money, for the men were ov 
the strike, and his boss wouldn't pay up till they'd settled 
things. He promised this. morning to pay next week. |'ve 
worked for Jack; I've nursed him faithful. And all that 
time you was going to theatres and balls, Mattie tells me 
Jack didn’t know me, and he took me for you more {itl 
once—called me Liney. When I pawned them coi'- I 
thought he was dying; I didn’t care for anything then. ~° I 
threw the ticket away after I’d got the money to buy thiucs 
for him; I knew if he died I wouldn’t never work anotier 
stroke, but’d die too. But last night the doctor he <aid 
he'd get well. Then I thought I’d kill him after all, ter?! 
he knew I was a thief, that’d be the last of him. And 1. 
you’ve brought me the ticket. Oh, Liney, how good of 3" 
and we’ve thought you was the other way. And & mh 
well, maybe you was kind of cut up because Jack like '\" 
better than he liked you. I couldn’t help it, Liney, up! 
soul I couldn’t ; I loved him the first time I seen him. ! 
at me, see the gray in my hair, see how ugly I’ve go!. 
old-looking, and all because I Jove him so, and took 
him while he was sick.” 

She paused, breathless, panting, her hand up ove! 
heart. Liney’s head had cleared a little. Sade loved - 
had possessed herself of him; but that did not tell « 
story. She thought of her name just uttered in the a 
ing room; she thought of that kiss of hers laid on the ~ 
ing lips; of his mistaking Sade for her in his sickness. 

‘Liney!” she seemed to hear him say, and not un! 
ly—‘‘ Liney!” 

‘‘Have you got the money to take out the coals” 
asked Sade. ‘‘I was in the pawnbrokers—he is a frie 
mine—when you came in. He's told the police abou 
and when Strauss knows it’s his coats, you know W! 
happen.” 

Sade shrank back, wild-eyed. 

‘*Give me the ticket,” went on Liney, in a cali 
did not understand herself; ‘‘ I'll get the things outa 
“em to Strauss.” 

‘They're not finished,” said Sade, “and T cat 
now.” 











” i s — ‘s the 

1 Anis .m,” returned Liney. Here—here’s 

Set —_ get it back from Strauss. He in there 

gay 10 ' 

BASS psi money into Sade’s trembling hand, and again 

pantie uae This had scarcely been accomplished when 
ne UC . 


bw i There, standing in the doorway of 
‘ed a shriek. , ; 

A — was Jack with a sheet wrapped round him. 

the et extended one thin hand till it pointed to Liney,. 

ee sade ran to him, and clung to him. 

wl : 


~ nd that woman away,” he said, in ashrill, weak voice. 
— eyes were on his. : a 
? raided her arms around him. ‘‘ Oh, Jack!” she said, 
a con't mean Liney? It was a mistake. 1 told you 
s|} sso 5 
ae d her away,” he said. ‘‘I tell you to send her away.” 
ped his wife with his weak.hands, crying out for 
“ ind her away—send her away; that she hurt him; 
tut made him suffer. : 
W wr dreaming of me,” said Liney to herself, with 
can't control his dreams; he can never forget me. 
“ved away without looking at the two standing 
“1 left the room, left the house, She went to the 


tuete " s Jo.” she said, don’t you remember how you 
vc with my ear to the wall when Mary Brown was 
vis", the coats yesterday? I knew her voice. She’s a 
Sa uk mine, and she’s in a hole. Here's the ticket, and 
Hen noney. Give me the coats. Get a move on you, 
i In 4 hurry. Got togo to Washington this afternoon, 
oe i. ‘out wants a copy of Stanley. I’ve telegraphed 
Xs uy no. to Wait supper for me, but I must hurry all the 
sale. 


she lly knew what she said. But she had the coats; 
and with « parting quip, left the place. : 
ee looked after her. °° That’s the kind of girl that takes 
Rough-on Rats when a fellow goes back on her. 1 only 
hope | haven't encouraged her too much, for 1 guess Vil 
marry Rosy Bernstein after all. Phis shop goes with her. 

Liiey went home to her room. There she sat down, and 
finished the coats. She paid the rent of her room, gave it up, 
and went out With the coats, She carried them to Strauss late 
in the afternoon. She had a dollar in her pocket—all that 
‘jie had in the world, But she would get paid for the coats. 
Yet she had bungled with them. Mr. Strauss said they were 
ruined, and tore his hair, and refused a cent in payment. 


<i; laughed, and left the place. Night was coming on— 
4 starry, tender night. She wandered about. She had no 
home to go to now, and she did not want one. She forgot 


hunger, weakness. She went along till she passed out of 
tle jarring noise, to the bridge. People were walking there 
_jivers. loafers. She went into one of the embrasures. A 
ruttered woman, With a crying sickly child, came and stood 
beside her. : 

“Irs teething,” said the woman, ‘‘ and the doctor said 
fresh air.” ; 

Liney took a fifty-cent piece from her pocket. ‘‘ Here is 
something to cut its teeth on.” } 

Tie woman took it with profuse thanks, and hurried 
away. 
<a voing for drink,” laughed Liney. ‘‘ Ob, well! 
Ii will make her forget for awhile.” 

She jooked down into the turbid water into which the 
sturs tried to shine. 

‘He turned me away,” she murmured. ‘‘ He will never 
believe in me. And yet he can never hate me—never. But 
lie turned me away.” 

She rose and leaned over the railing. This was the way 
girls in the plays did when the world was dead against them. 
Then the piays were not so false after all. She laughed. 

“He turned me away,” she thought. ‘‘ He will never 
believe in me.” 

Her hands were on the railing. She turned to look back 
into the city Whose lights flared up to the sky like fires of a 
great sacrifice. A pair of lovers, hand in hand, sauntered 
1 She waited till they had gone by, and then she 
climbed the railing, looking down into the opaque water 
that rustled against some obstruction she could not see. It 
neue a low, sucking sound, infinitely soothing. 

* Yes—yes,” she said, as though she answered something 
addressed to her, ** Yes—yes.” 

Sle held on by one hand only—swayed. Then she fell 
nek, her hands up over her face. 

“Tean't! Lean't!” she said. ‘‘ I wouldn’t even see him in 
heaven if Tdid. He will know the truth up there; he won’t 
being to Sade up there, for the Bible says there ain’t any 
marying or giving in marriage in heaven. Oh, I'll go 
home tothe Country. LT must be with something that knows 
te—that P belong to. Til go to Jim, and ’ll work so hard 


nthe farm Maria won't complain; aud maybe she’ll get to 
uke te after awhile.” 


’ 


JELLAND'S VOYAGE. 
BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Writ. said our Anglo-Jap, as we all drew up our chairs 
Mund the smoking-room fire, it’s an old tale out yonder, 
wie tny ave spilt over into print, for all I know. I don’t 
ute turn this club-room into a chestnut-stall, but it is a 
“ne “ay tothe Yellow Sea, and it is just as likely that none 
Jel have ever heard of the yaw! Matilda, and of what hap- 

mind to Henry Jelland and Willy McEvoy aboard of her. 
By Hv uiddle of the sixties was a stirring time out in Japan. 
Sea oe the Simonosaki bombardment, and be- 
* € ' aumio affair. There was a Tory party and there 
‘| Pal party among the natives, and the question that 
uy “lc wrestling over was whether the throats of. the 
“i+ should be cut or not. I tell you all, politics have 
'o me since then. If you lived in a treaty port. 
tr round to wake up and take an interest in them; 
‘Serie better, the outsider had no way of knowing 
: -ame Was going. If the opposition won, it would 
“th “spaper paragraph that would tell him of it; but 
od Pory, In a suit of chain-mail, with a sword in each 
Se drop in and let him know all about it in a single 


i makes men reckless when they are living 
fu volcano like that. Just at first they are very 
‘hen there comes a time when they learn to en- 
. they have it. I tell you, there’s nothing makes 
vere /!fulas when the shadow of death begins to fall 
wie ‘tie Is too precious to be dawdled away then, 
“page “es every minute of it. That was the way with 
Reis vama. “There were many European places of 

vh had to go on running, and the men who 


‘ made the place lively for several nights in the 
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One of the heads of the European colony was Randolph 
Moore, the big export merchant. His oftices were in Yoko- 
hama, but he spent a good deal of his own time at his house 
up in Jeddo, which had only just been opened to trade. In 
his absence he used to leave his affairs in the hands of his 
head clerk, Jelland, whom he knew to be a man of great 
energy and resolution. But energy and resolution are two- 
edged things, you know, and when they are used against 
you, you don’t appreciate them so much. 

It was gambling that set Jelland wrong. He was a lit- 
Ue dark-eyed fellow with black curly hair, more than three- 
quarters Celt, I should imagine. Every night in the week 
you would see him in the same place, on the left-hand side 
of the croupier at Matheson’s rouge-et-noir table. Fora long 
time he won, and lived in better style than his employer. 
And then came a turn of luck, and he began to lose so that 
at the end of a single week his partner und he were stone 
broke, without a dollar to their names. 

This partner was a clerk in the employ of the same firm, 
a tall straw-haired young Englishman called McEvoy. He 
was a good boy enough at the start, but he was clay in the 
hands of Jelland, who fashioned him into a kind of weak 
model of himself. They were forever on the prowl to- 
gether, but it was Jelland who led, and McEvoy who fol- 
lowed. Lynch and I and one or two others tried to show 
the youngster that he could come to no good along that line, 
and when we were talking to him we could win him round 
easily enough, but five minutes of Jelland would swing him 
back again. It may have been animal magnetism, or what 
you like, but the little man could pull the big one along like 
a sixty-foot tug in front of a full-rigged ship.. Even when 
they had lost all their money, they would still take their 
places at the table, and look on with shining eyes when any 
one else was raking in the stamps. 

But one evening they could keep out of it no longer. Red 
had turned up sixteen times running, and it was more than 
Jelland could bear. He whispered to McEvoy, and then 
said a word to the croupier. 

‘Certainly, Mr. Jelland; your check is as good as notes,” 
said he. 

Jelland scribbled a check and threw it on the black. The 
card was the king of hearts, and the croupier raked in the 
little bit of paper. Jclland grew angry, and McEvoy white. 
Another and a heavier check was written and thrown on 
the table. ‘The card was the nine of diamonds. McEvoy 
leaned his head upon his hands and looked as if he would 
faint. ‘* By God!” growled Jelland, ‘* I won't be beat,” and 
he threw on a check that covered the other two. The card 
was the deuce of hearts. A few minutes later they were 
walking down the Bund, with the cool night air playing 
upon their fevered faces. 

“Of course you know what this means,” said Jelland, 
lighting a cheroot. ‘‘ We'll have to transfer some of the 
office money. to our current accoant, There’s no occasion 
to make a fuss over it. Old Moore won't look over the 
books before Easter. If we have any luck, we can easily 
replace it before then.” 

** But if we have no luck?” faltered McEvoy. 

“Tut, man, we must take things as they come. You 
stick to me and I’}) stick to you, and we’ll pull through to- 
gether. You shall sign the checks to-morrow night, and 
we shall see if your luck is better than mine.” 

But if anything it was worse. When the pair rose from 
the table on the following evening, they had spent over five 
thousand pounds of their employer's money. But the res- 
olute Jelland was as sanguine as ever. 

** We have a good niue weeks before us before the books 
-will be examined,” said he. ‘ We must play the game out, 
and it will all come straight.” 

McEvoy returned to his rooms that night in an agony of 
shame and remorse. When he was with Jelland he borrowed 
strength from him, but alone he recognized the full danger 
of his position, and the vision of his old white-capped mo- 
ther in England, who had been so proud when he had 
received his appointment, rose up before him to fill him 
with loathing and madness. He was still tossing upon lis 
sleepless couch when his Japanese servant entered the bed- 
room. For an instant McEvoy thought that the long-ex- 
pected outbreak had come, and plunged for his revolver. 
‘fhen with his heart in his mouth he listened to the message 
which the servant had brought. ; 

Jelland was down-stairs, and wanted to see him. 

What on earth could he want at that hour of the night? 
McEvoy dressed hurriedly, and rushed down stairs. His 
companion, with a sét smile upon his lips, which was belied 
by the ghastly pallor of his face, was sitting in the dim light 
of a solitary candle with a slip of paper in his hands. 

‘Sorry to knock you up, Willy,” said he. ** No eaves- 
droppers, I suppose?” f 

McEvoy shook his head; he could not trust himself to 

ak. 

** Well, then, our little game is played out. This note was 
waiting for me at home. It is from Moore, and says that he 
will be down on Monday morning for an examination of 
the books. It leaves us in a tight place.” 

‘* Monday!” gasped McEvoy. ‘To-day is Friday.” 

“‘Saturday, my son, and 3 a.M. - We have not much time 
to turn round in.” 

** We are lost!” screamed McEvoy. 

‘*'We soon will be if: you make such an infernal row,” 
said Jelland, harshly. ‘‘ Now do what I tell you, Willy, 
and we'll pull through yet.” 

**T will do anything—anything.” 

‘That's better. ‘Where's your whiskey? It’s a beastly 
time of day to have to get your back stiff, but there must 
be no softness with us, or we are gone. First of all, I think 
there is something due to our relations—don’t you?” 

McEvoy stared. 

‘* We must stand or fall together, you know. Now, I for 
one don’t intend to set my foot inside a felon’s dock under 
apy circumstances. D'ye see? I’m ready to swear to that. 
Aré you?” 

** What d’ you mean?” asked McEvoy, shrinking back. 

** Why, man, we all have to die, and it’s only the pressing 
of a trigger. I swear that I shall never be taken alive. Will 
you? If you don’t, I leave you to your fate.” 

‘Allright. I'll do whatever you think best.” 

** You swear it?” 

" 'Kea:” 

** Well, mind, you must be as good as your word. Now, 
we have two clear days to get off in. The yaw! Matilda is 
on sale, and she has all ber fixings and plenty of tinned stuff 
aboard. We'll buy the lot to-morrow morning, add what- 
ever we want, and getaway in her. But first we'll clear all 
that is left in the office. There are £5000 in the safe. After 
dark we'll get them aboard the yawl, and take our chance 
of reaching California. There’s no use hesitating, my son, 
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for we have no ghost of a look in in any other direction. It’s 
that or nothing.” 

‘Pil do what you advise.” 

‘All right; aud mind you keep a bright face on you to- 
morrow, for if Moore gets the tip and comes before Monday, 
then—” He tapped the side pocket of his coat, and looked 
across at his partner with eyes that were full of a sinister 
meaning. 

All went well with their plans next day. The Matilda was 
bought without difficulty, and though she was.a tiny craft 
for so long a voyage, had she been larger two men could not 
have hoped to manage her. She was stocked with water 
during the day, and after dark tle two clerks brought down 
the money from the office and stowed it in the hold. Before 
midnight they had collected all their own possessions with- 
out exciting suspicion, und at two in the morning they left 
their moorings and stole quickly out from among the ship- 
ping. They were seen, of course, and were set down as 
keen yachtsmen who were ou for a good long Sunday 
cruise, but there was no one who dreamed that that cruise 
would only end either on the American Coast or at the bot- 
tom of the North Pacific Ocean. Strainiug and bauling, they 
got their mainsail up, and set their foresail and jib. ‘There 
was a slight breeze from the southeast, aud the little craft 
went dipping along upon her way. Seven miles from land, 
however, the wind fell away aud they lay becalmed, rising 
and falling on the long swell of a glassy sea. All Sunday 
they did not make a mile, aud in the evening Yokohama still 
lay along the horizon. 

On Monday morning down came Randolph Moore from 
Jeddo, and made straight for the offices. He had had the 
tip from some one that his clerks had been spreading them- 
selves a bit, and that had made him come down out of his 
usual routine; but when he reached his place, and found the 
three juniors waiting in the street with their bands in their 
pockets, he knew that the matter was serious. : 

* What's this?” he asked. He was a man of action, and a 
nasty chap to deal with when he had his topmasts, lowered. 

‘We can’t get in,” said the clerks. 

“Where is Mr. Jelland?” 

** He has not come to-day.” 

‘* And Mr. McEvoy?” 

‘* He has not come either.” 

Randolph Moore looked serious. ‘* We must have the 
door down,” said he. 

They don’t build houses very solid in that land of earth- 
quakes, and in a brace of shakes they were all in the office. 
Of course the thing told its own story. The safe was open, 
the money gone, and the clerks fled. Their employer lost no 
time in talk. 

_ ** Where were they seen last?” *~ 

**On Saturday they bought the Matilda, and started for 
a cruise.” 

Saturday! The matter seemed hopeless if they had got 
two days’ start. But there was still the shadow of a chance. 
He rushed to the beach, and swept the horizon with his 
glasses, 

**My God!” he cried. ‘* There’s the Matilda out yonder. 
I know her by the rake of her mast. I have my hand upon 
the villains after all.” 

But there was a hitch even then. No boat had steam up, 
and the eager merchant had not patience to wait. Clouds 
were banking up along the haunch of the hills, and there 
was every sign of an approaching change of weather. A 
police- boat was ready with ten armed men in her, and 
Randolph Moore himself took the tiller as she shot out in 
pursuit of the becalmed yawl. 

Jellund and McEvoy, waiting wearily for the breeze 
which never came, saw the dark speck which sprang out 
from the shadow of the land and grew larger with every 
swish of the oars. As she drew nearer they could see also 
that she was packed with men, and the gleam of weapons 
told what manner of men they were. Jelland stood leaning 
against the tiller, and he looked at the threatening sky, tlc 
limp sails, and the approaching boat. 

‘Is a case with us, Willy,” said he. ** By the Lord, we 
are two most unlucky devils, for there’s wind in that sky, 
aud another hour would have brought it to us!” 

McEvoy groaned. 

There's no good softening over it, my lad,” said Jel- 
land. ‘It’s the police-boat right enough, and there's old 
Moore driving them to row like hell. 1t ‘ll be a ten-dollar 
job for every man of them.” 

Willy McEvoy crouched against the side, with his knees 
on the deck. ‘My poor mother! my poor old mother!” he 
sobbed. 

** She'll never hear that you have been in the dock, any- 
way,” said Jelland. ‘‘My people vever did much for me, 
but I will do that much for them. It’s no good, Mac. We 
can chuck our hands. God bless you, old man! Here’s the 
pistol.” 

He cocked the revolver, and held the butt towards the 
youngster. But the other shrunk away from it with little 
gasps and cries. Jelland glanced at the approaching boat. 
[t was not more than a few hundred yards away. 

‘*There’s no time for nonsense,” said he. ‘‘ D—— it, 
man, what's the use of flinching? You swore it!” 

‘*No, no, Jelland.” : 

‘* Well, anyhow, I swore that neitier of us.should be 
taken. Will you do it?” 

“Tcan’t! Tcan’t!” . | 

‘*Then I will for you.” , 

The rowers in the boat saw him lean foward; they heard 
two pistol-shots; they saw him doubje himself across the 
tiller; and then, before the smoke bad lifted, they found 
that they had something else to think of. 

For at that instant the storm broke—one of those short 
sudden squalls which are common in those seas. The Ma- 
tilda heeled over, her sails bellied out, she plunged her lee 
rail into a wave, and was off like a frightened deer. Jel- 
land’s body had jammed the helm, and she kept a course 
right before the wind, and fluttered away over the rising sea 
like a blown piece of paper. The rowers worked fra::tically, 
but the yaw! still kept ahead, and in five minutes it had 
plunged into the storm wrack, never to be seen again by 
mortal eye. The boat put back and reached Yokohama, 
with the water washing half-way up to the thwarts. 

And that was how it came that the yawl Matilda, with a 
cargo of five thousand pounds and a crew of two dead young 
men, set sail across the Pacific Ocean. What the end of 
Jelland’s voyage may have been no man knows. He may 
have foundered in the gale, or he may have been picked up 
by some canny merchantman who stuck to the bullion and 
kept his mouth shut, or he may still be cruising in that vast 
waste of waters, blown north to the Bering Sea or south to 
the Malay Islands. It’s better to leave it unfinished than to 
spoil a true story by inventing a tag to il. 
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THE HUNTER. 
BY H. L. HERBERT. 


\s the non-riding man who wears a covert coat and a hunt- 
‘hat string is often mistaken for a sportsman, so also is 
ie tan-bark jumper which performs to perfection within 

» arena often mistaken for a hunter. There are so many 

‘quirements in addition to his ability to jump, which the 

‘st expert examination would fail to detect, that the desir- 

» hunter can only be thoroughly known by experience 

i, him in the field and with hounds. ae 

rhe horse may have conformation and quality, and he 

be able to jump and to do the distance, and still be al- 
useless as a hunter, if it happens that he is rattle- 
ad: he becemes crazed with the excitement of hounds 
ing in front and horses galloping on all sides. There 
now a number of such horses which are regularly ex- 

‘od at the horse shows and jumping contests as hunters 

: high jumpers, and they are most perfect performers in 

arena, but quite unmanageable in the field. An expert 

--man may, With the greatest skill, pilot them through a 

run over a lug country without mishap, but sooner or 

the rattle-brained nag will take off too soon, or will 

wildly, regardless of consequence, and come to grief 

«landing side. He is almost sure to be a puller, and 

1x can more thoroughly spoil the pleasure of a day 

sounds than the crazy brute which keeps his rider in 

nt fear of killing a hound or perhaps his warmest 

| who happens to point for the same panel, perhaps 

ly negotiable place, a little in front of him. To be 

‘ cre are many good ring jumpers that are equally good 

iy the field, and only a few of the best performers in the 

fis in be made to face the obstacles in the riding-school 
e-show ring. 











PRINCE CHARMING. 


Therefore the first and most 
important requirement in a horse 
for cross-country work is the in- 
telligence which enables him to 
keep a comparatively level head 
under the exciting, conditions of 
the chase, to calculate his dis- 
tance, and jump with hocks un- 
der him and his knees well up, 
all of which practice greatly im- 
proves and prolonged experience 
almost perfects. The second 
point for consideration is the 
conformation of the shoulders, 
which should be broad and prom- 
inent at the points nearest the 
chest, and running up and back 
at a decided angle, narrowing 
wedgelike to the point nearest 
the withers, a deep girth, short, 
strong, closely ribbed back, with 
loins and quarters altogether com- 
pact, if he is expected to carry 
weight. It is truly said that 
hunters come in all shapes, and 
Hewitt, the stud groom of the 
Meadowbrook Club stables, has 
often said that he has seen many 
poor performers across country 
with good shoulders, but never a 
first-class performer with straight 
or loaded shoulders. 

Thus far in this: article the 
horse suited to Long Island and 
other post-and-rail country only 
has been considered, and the 
views of the men who hunt there 
vary much as to pace and form 

; of jumping. Where there is 
; good grass galloping and clean 
- timber fences, where the take-off 
- : . - and landing can be clearly seen, 
: the horse which gallops freely 
between his fences, and checks 
his headway withir! two or three 
strides of the fence, and with his 
hind legs well under him props 
over, is probably the most popu- 
lar. There are, however, a cer- 
tain number of men who will 
ride only thoroughbreds, and who 
prefer the long and strong strid- 
ing-horse, which increases his 
pace as he nears the fence and 
jumps it in his stride. Such a 
horse is pretty sure to fall often- 
er than the one which props, but 
the risk of injury to the rider is 
less in event of a fall, owing to 
the momentum which sends him 
well away, with scarcely a possi- 
bility of being rolled on or tram- 
pled by the horse in his efforts to 
regain a footing. Whilst the rider 
runs less risk of a fall with the 
propping-horse, he is much hard- 
er to sit when jumping, and when 
a mistake is made, as must occa- 
sionally happen,the risk is greater 
of the rider being rolled on. Con- 
sequently, the risk of injury is 
about the same between the horse 
which flies.his jumps and the one 
which props over; the first may 
have a greater number of falls 
with less risk of injury, and with 
the other fewer falls with in- 
creased risk of injury. 

Hunting the fox with native 
hounds and scratch packs, as is 
the custom in the South and West, 
in which the riders do not attempt 
to keep the hounds in sight except 
at intervals during the run, bas 
existed many generations in this 
country, and is one of the oldest 
sports known to Americans. In 
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BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


THE HUNTER. 
BY H. L. HERBERT. 


\s the non-riding man who wears a covert coat and a hunt- 
‘wa hat string is often mistaken fora sportsman, .so also is 
ne tan-bark jumper which performs to perfection within 
ee arena often mistaken for a hunter. There are so many 
‘quirements in addition to his ability to jump, which the 
: t expert examination would fail to detect, that the desir- 
a hunter can only be thoroughly known by experience 
‘i him in the field and with hounds. ; 
‘he horse may have conformation and quality, and he 
‘be able to jump and to do the distance, and still be al- 
“+ useless as a hunter, if it happens that he is rattle- 
ied: he becemes crazed with the excitement of hounds 
‘ine in front and horses galloping on all sides. There 
now a number of such horses which are regularly ex- 
‘ed at the horse shows and jumping contests as hunters 
| high jumpers, and they are most perfect performers in 
arena, but quite unmanageable in the field. An expert 
_-man may, with the greatest skill, pilot them through a 
run over a lug country without mishap, but sooner or 
- the rattle-brained nag will take off too soon, or will 
wildly, regardless of consequence, and come to grief 
« landing side. He is almost sure to be a puller, and 
; nx can more thoroughly spoil the pleasure of a day 
hounds than the crazy brute which keeps his rider in 
oootant fear of killing a hound or perhaps his warmest 
, | who happens to point for the same panel, perhaps 
tj. only negotiable place, a little in front of him. To be 
cure.tuere are many good ring jumpers that are equally good 
‘1 the field, and only a few of the best performers in the 
field can be made to face the obstacles in the riding-school 
e-show ring. 








PRINCE CHARMING. 

Therefore the first and most 
important requirement in a horse 
for cross-country work is the in- 
telligence which enables him to 
keep a comparatively level head 
under the exciting conditions of 
the chase, to calculate his dis- 
tance, and jump with hocks un- 
der him and his knees well up, 
all of which practice greatly im- 
‘proves and prolonged experience 
almost perfects. The second 
point for consideration is the 
conformation .of the shoulders, 
which should be broad and prom- 
inent at the points nearest the 
chest, and running up and back 
at a decided angle, narrowing 
wedgelike to the point nearest 
the withers, a deep girth, short, 
strong, closely ribbed back, with 
loins and quarters altogether com- 
pact, if he is expected to carry 
weight. It is truly said that 
hunters come in all shapes, and 
Hewitt, the stud groom of the 
Meadowbrook Club stables, has 
often said that he has seen many 
poor performers across country 
with good shoulders, but never a 
first-class performer with straight 
or loaded shoulders. 

Thus far in this article the 
horse suited to Long Island and 
other post-and-rail country only 
has been considered, and the 
views of the men who hunt there 
vary much as to pace and form 
of jumping. Where there is 
good grass galloping and clean 
timber fences, where the take-off 
; - and landing can be clearly seen, 

: the horse which gallops freely 
between his fences, and. checks 
his headway within two or three 
strides of the fence, and with his 
hind legs well under him props 
over, is probably the most popu- 
lar. There are, however, a cer- 
tain number of men who will 
ride only thoroughbreds, and who 
prefer the long and strong strid- 
ing -horse, which increases his 
pace as he nears the fence and 
jumps it in his stride. Such a 
horse is pretty sure to fall often- 
er than the one which props, but 
the risk of injury to the rider is 
less in event of a fall, owing to 
the momentum which sends him 
well away, with scarcely a possi- 
bility of being rolled on or tram- 
pled by the horse in his efforts to 
regain a footing. Whilst the rider 
runs less risk of a fall with the 
propping-horse, he is much hard- 
er to sit when jumping, and when 
a mistake is made, ~s must occa- 
sionally happen,the risk is greater 
of the rider being rolled on. Con- 
sequently, the risk of injury is 
about the same between the horse 
which flies his jumps and the one 
which props over; the first may 
have a greater number of falls 
with less risk of injury, and with 
the other fewer falls with in- 
creased risk of injury. 

Hunting the fox with native 
hounds and scratch packs, as is 
the custom in the South and West, 
in which the riders do not attempt 
to keep the hounds in sight except 
bai : “ee at intervals during the run, has 
: ; a one P . . , existed many generations in this 
2 country, and is one of the oldest 
sports known to Americans. In 
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SUARPCATCHER, 


the suburhs of Philadelphia and Baltimore a number of 
well-organized hunts have been maintained many years. 
They hunt the wild fox only,and ride well and hard when 
hounds are running, but the country is so difficult to negoti- 
ate that it is impossible to be in as close attendance to the 
hounds as in drag-hunting, which is laid in lines to avoid 
wire and impossible places. Drag-hunting (which should 
be more properly called riding cross country) was regularly 
established by that keen sportsman Joseph Donohue, aided 
by a number of younger enthusiasts—started in a small way 
about fifteen years ago near Hackensack, New Jersey. It 
was soon found that the soil of Long Island was better suited 
to the sport, and a move was made in that direction. With 
one or two exceptions, that little band of pioneers are still at 
it, and two of them now bear the tile of M.F.H. More and 
better disciplined hounds have been imported, and now there 
are three established packs on Long Island, one in Essex 
County, New Jersey, and one in Westchester County, New 
York—all within a rddius of twenty-five miles of New York 
city. 

Progress in the popularity of the sport has been some- 
what slow, owing mainly to the difficulty in procuring horses 
of the necessary qualifications to negotiate the formidable 
stone-wall and post-and-rail fences of the country. There 
is scarcely ever a gate to let one in or out of the enclosures, 
und there is no way of getting over the country except to 
jump the obstacles as you find them. Whereas in England, 
Where the sport is most popular, and where the fields pum- 
ber from one hundred to one thousand people at each meet, 
every enclosure has its accommodating gates .for entrance 
and exit, which are made free use of by about three-quarters 
of the number, who do not at all times care to indulge in the 
hard galloping and big jumping necessary to keep them in 
close attendance upon the hounds. In a letter from a mem- 
ber of the Meadowbrook Club, now hunting from Rugby, 
mention is made of a day with the Pytchley hounds, in 
which eight hundred people turned out to hunt and two 
hundred second mounts were there, making one thousand 
horses in the field. The sentiment of the populace is also in 
sympathy with the sport and all things pertaining to it. The 
upper classes make it a part of their existence and occupa- 
lion. Social arrangements are made with reference to it, 
and the man or woman who does not hunt nor discuss hunt- 
ing is not in touch with the popular sentiment. Whereas 
with us the sport has been derided, and ridicule has been 
hurled at the so-called aniseseed bag by those who have no 
possible knowledge of the exhilarating and manly pleasures 
of riding cross country. Drag-hunting has proved to be 
better suited than natural hunting to the conditions of the 
country and the customs of the people in the immediate 
vicinity of New York. . To ride well and hard with hounds 
can only be done by those who are in good physical and 
mental condition, and the sport can be recommended as an 
antidete for many ills. It is a healthy exercise calculated 
to invigorate both mind and body. Riding easily over a few 
fences, as in larking, is quite different from taking a long 
waiguaaaas at speed as you may chance to find them in your 

ine. 

The number of men of leisure is limited, and the little 
time which those in business can devote to it has made it 
necessary to adopt the form which insures the exhilarating 
gallop without the time required to hunt in the natural way. 
The fashion of the sport matters but little, so that the ben- 
efits pertaining thereto are secured. Now it is possible to 
leave New York as late as 3.30 P.M., get to a point twenty 
miles away, and have a ride which will furnish excitement 
and sensations worth the effort, if one can keep the hounds 
in sight and be with them at the finish. All of this can be 
done, and return to town at a comfortable hour for dinner. 

The greater number of our best hunters have been bred in 
Canada, where they are many years in advance of us in the 
matter of breeding for the purpose, and as they are schooled 
in a manner suited to our country, many of them have been 
brought to this section as hunters and saddle-horses. 

Phe early attempts to procure suitable horses from Eng 
land failed in nearly every instance, owing to the selection 
(and at very long prices) of performers well known in the 
shires, that had been schooled and ridden to race at the ob- 
stacles, and to plough their knees through the tops of the 
high hedges, all of which is the only safe and suitable way 
there, where you are sure of a ditch on one side, and often- 
times on both. But when the same horses, from force of 
habit, going in the same form, would take liberties with their 
knees at our stiff posts and rails, it was pretty sure to result 
disastrously. 

The later importations have been chosen from young un- 
schooled Irish-bred horses of the highest quality and con- 
formation, and as their dams and sires for many generations 


have been bred in the same way, they have all the require- 
ments except education, and the few of this sort that have 
been brought over and properly handled have proved ab- 
solutely first class. We are, however, rapidly growing in- 
senna’ of the high prices and the risks attending the 
importation of Irish and Canadian horses by the breeding 
which is actively going on in many parts of the country. 

The horse shows of New York. Boston, Chicago, and other 
places, and the establishment of an annual fair at Mount 
Morris, Livingston County, New York, which takes place 
early in September, exclusively for the showing and sale of 
driving-horses and hunters, have done much to encourage the 
breeding of horses. There is no place more worthy of pat- 
ronage by those who wish to purchase well-bred and useful 
animals. Most of the breeding-farmers are sportsmen. They 
ride their young horses with hounds, while the diversified 
nature of the country and the fences are particularly adapted 
to the education of the hunter. There are many of the right 
sort bred in New York, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
in the far West. We have only lately been enabled to boast 
of distinct strains. Barrett, the famous son of imported 
Bonnie Scotland and Sue Walton, when the property of Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard, was the winner of many important races, 
and was considered at one time the fastest horse in the world. 
He is now owned by Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., and has 
been located about six years at Mount Morris, New York, 
where he has established such a reputation asa sire of hunt- 
ers that the Barretts are now widely known as natural jump- 
ers, and are already selling at fancy prices. Since his racing 
career Barrett has won a total of seventeen firsts, and five 
medals, and sweepstake prices; also seven first prizes as 
stallion for getting hunters. He is the sire of Red Barron 
Tristan. 

Near Mount Morris, and within sight of the home of Bar- 
rett, is the Belwood stud, the property of Mr. 8. 8. Howland, 
who has done so much toward the development of manly 
sports and sportsmanship. There are a number of stallions 
at Bellwood, and the one to attract the attention of the hunt- 
ing men is Sharpcatcher, by Luther, a son of Lexington, out 
of Maratina by Flatcatcher. He is a horse of great bone and 
substance, and is kept exclusively as a sire of hunters. It 
was through the performances of his son Ontario, the first 
horse in America to make a clean record over seven feet-of 
timber with weight up, that Mr. Howland purchased Sharp- 
catcher and a number ofthis get. The wisdom of his choice 
has been demonstrated in the performances of Woodstock, 
Guelph, Sweetheart, and many other prize-winners. — 

Many high-class thoroughbred stallions have been taken 
to the far West, and we may expect in the near future 
horses of the required quality and conformation from that 
source. Redbud, by Tom Boling, out of Oleander, one of 
the handsomest horses ever bred in America, himself a 
natural jumper and good performer with the Meadow- 
brook hounds before going into the stud, is now doing 
service at the Diamond Ranch, Wyoming, and his get, still 
too young for development, are highly promising. It has 
been demonstrated that the prairie-bred horse, not having 
been reared in a fenced enclosure, and from necessity always 
on the alert to protect himself from a fall in the blind places 
and _ prairie-dog holes of the plains, will acquire safe jump- 
ing form sooner and with less schooling than the one which 
has been surrounded all his life by a formidable fence, and 
which he has learned to look upon as a protection, and a 
comfortable thing to rub against and scratch his sides. 
When ridden at it, he has less fear of rapping it, whilst the 
a will get well up over it, as something he fears to 
touch. 


THE HOMEWARD-BOUND PENNANT. 


THE old-fashioned man-of-war has been ordered home 
from a foreign station, and her place has been taken by one 
of the new vessels. From the main of the departing ship 
flies the long home-bound pennant. Foreign service is 
over for the time, and the officers and crew rejoice, and 
count the days that must pass before they enter at the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific or the Narrows of New York Bay. It 
may be that the old ship goes home forever, to remain a his- 
torical figure in some navy-yard, or else to cruise alone in 
home waters. The new-comer, the flag-ship, lies at anchor, 
and as the home-bound vessel passes astern, the crews of the 
two ships exchange greetings by cheering, and the guns of 
the departing vessel salute the admiral’s flag—though there 
isn't, really a United States admiral afloat or ashore. Then 
the ship passes on across the ocean, and the long pennant 
curls and waves in the breeze, and the sailors who see it 
know that it means home. 
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BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


As the time for the great Thanksgiving day football my. 
draws near, the reports from Princeton and New Haver 
to the physical condition of the players, become more . 
more alarming. The public should not be deceived jy ; 
sanguinary color of the various stories circulated by i, ; 
scrupulous daily press. The following special medic] j,, 
letins may be relied upon as entirely accurate, and 1, 
serve to reassure anxious partisans: 


YALE’S CRIPPLES. 
[Special to the New York ——.} 


New Haven, November 17th.—It is useless to disguise thy, 
fact that the football team is badly broken up. Yale is » 
ways unfortunate in having players injured, and this yes; 
the prospect is gloomier than ever before. Bouncer. |«+; 
guard, was publicly kicked on the shin in yesterday's prac 
tice, and some doubts are entertained as to his playing nev: 
Thursday. He feels that an apology is due him.” The w 
fortunate affair has aroused some bitterness in football «i; 
cles, and it is difficult to say what the outcome will be. 

Slasher, right guard, who is the best rusher Yale ever had 
is now in the City Hospital suffering from pleurisy, cerebro 
spinal meningitis, nervous prostration, loco-motor atax\ 
gout, inflammatory rheumatism, and typhoid - pneumoni: 
He expects to catch the cholera if be gets out in time, and |i 
is already on intimate terms of acquaintance with all thy 
popular germ diseases. He will probably enter the lectur: 
tield if he survives the game. - 

Crasher, left tackle, is rapidly turning into stone, and now 
weighs nearly 1000 pounds. He has to be assisted to Jii- 
place in the line by a steam-derrick, but once there |i 
stands like a stone wall, and the Princeton rushers wil! 
have some difficulty in breaking through him. He is now 
subsisting exclusively on rock and rye, and will undoubted 
ly be entirely ossitied by November 24th. 

Nipper, quarter back, has deteriorated in his work sinc: 
his unfortunate accident a week ago, in which he lost both 
his arms. He now takes the ball from the snap back in his 
mouth, and does fairly well, but his passing is very uncertain 
He tackles, however, beautifully, generally taking his min 
well down on the calf of the leg. 

Pincher, left end, has had every bone in his body broken 
and his work to-day was very limp and lifeless. 

Smasher, centre, bas fallen alarmingly in weight since hi 
went into training, and now tips the scale at only twenty 
four pounds. He may be obliged to play in his astral body, 
and in that case the Princeton centre should have but litUle 
difficulty in getting through him. 

Bounder, right end, unfortunately had his head knocked 
off in the game with Wesleyan Jast Saturday. It has been 
replaced, but he is liable to lose it at critical points. As he 
is unable to find it again without assistance, this. is apt to 
rattle him, and make him uncertain in his movements. As 
a precautionary measure he carries one ear in his pocket. 
but the time occupied in taking it out and consulting it when 
ever a signal is given seriously militates against his useful 
ness as a player. 

Doubler, left half back, was cut in two by a circular sww 
the other day, and now plays in sections. The accident pre 
vents him from giving his undivided attention to the play 
and his game lacks steadiness. Doubler (upper) tackles very 
well, but runs miserably. Doubler (lower) gets around the 
end beautifully, but displays little or no head-work. The 
captain of the Princeton team will probably protest against 
Yale’s playing Mr. Doubler unless he is regularly assigned 
to cover two positions. 

Buecker, right half back, had his neck dislocated Monday, 
and the medical incompetent who set it left his head turned 
entirely around. This makes it difficult for Bucker to de 
cide which way to run, and in the Amherst game he made 
several touch-downs against his own team. He is now priv 
tising running by the compass. 

The case of Slogger, Yale’s great full back, is perhaps the 
saddest of all. He has been unconscious since October 10th, 
and plays entirely under the influence of an electric battery 
manipulated by a substitute outside the line. Under a press. 
ure of 300 volts he is doing some marvellous dodging, and 
his run of 105 yards through the entire University of Penn 
sylvania team was something phenomenal. He was bein 
worked on an alternating current of 550 volts, and one migh! 
as well have tried to stop a flash of lightning. It is hoped 
that he may be restored to consciousness before Jong, if only 
to receive congratulations for the glorious work that he 1- 
doing for good old Yale. 

’ It may be authoritatively stated that the following men | 
will line up for Yale next Thursday — Slasher, Nipper. 
Crasher, Smasher, Banger, Doubler. Bucker, Pincher, Bou 
cer, Bounder, and Slogger. 


PRINCETON BROKEN UP. 
(Special to the same paper.] 


Princeton, November 17th:—During the practice game t¢ 
day between the ‘varsity and the scrub elevens, the footba!! 
which had been surreptitiously loaded with dynamite by 
Harvard emissary, exploded with terrific force, and the « 
tire Princeton team was blown to atoms. Medical aid wa- 
summoned, and the work of reorganization began at onc 
At the present time the teams are comfortably reclining © 
water-beds, and are eating their usual training dinne! 
corned-beef and pickled cabbage, washed down by a mou! 
cum of old stout. The doctors have certainly accomplish« 
wonders, though there is some dissatisfaction from the fi 
that in the haste and confusion some of the players lv: 
been unfortunately mixed up. Captain Buffer has his ow 
respiratory system, but he is wearing one leg belonging 
Prancer and one of Thrasher’s. Prancer’s leg does ve! 
well, but Thrashers’s is some three inches too long, an 
moreover, was put on backward. This makes the gallu 
captain inclined to wabble in his gait. He has also be:' 
obliged to content himself with Wriggler’s arms, which \ 
not fit him &t all, and he wears an ear marked eR au 
popularly supposed to be the property of Jim Robins 
Indeed, there is some uncertainty as to Captain Buffers © 
ual identity, as Slammer, right guard, has both of Buffer 
legs, one arm, and a large piece of the movable sci! 
However, both of them have the deepest welfare of '' 
college at heart, and this will undoubtedly prevent « 
unseemly rivalry which might imperil the chance 
success. 

The team will certainly be on hand next Thursday. « 
the ‘‘ Tigers” may be relied upon to put up a stif gn 
against the blue. W. G. Van TassEL SUTPHES 














THE LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 
BY M. A. LANE. 


oe itv of Chicago was so fortunate as to secure 
sce fo askin Exposition, that little bit of land 
we the Lake Front” has become a famous affair. Many 
. po outside of the happy residents of Chicago have a 
ae sion of ideas with reference to the exact meaning of 
ne poi fake Front.” Ordinarily the words would mean 
he front of a lake, but in this case it means only part of the 
“: of a lake. In Chicago the remaining portion is per- 
- more correctly called the lake shore. The Lake Front, 
4 (and it has become @ proper noun), is a part of the city 
- cas old as the city itself, and in many ways as interest- 
re it is: ; i 

A a ‘of raged shore broken with piers and small docks; 
. +s northern end tall warehouses and big buildings devoted 
the wholesale merchandise trade. A great viaduct runs 
- ere into the waters of Michigan, leading to a little pen- 
cla on which are railroads,saw-mills,and storehouses. In 
., slips adjacent thereto are the waddling masts of yachts, 
_oners,and small boats. Directly south of this rise the fiag- 
Ys of an armory and the quarters of a battery of militia, 
| kin to these, coming south, are the ruins and débris of a 
a powerful building of iron and glass, in which a national 
~onvention and exhibitions galore have been held, to wit, 
ae Exposition Building. Chicago and Chicagoans conceive 
vial ‘hey have outgrown local expositions as something al- 
cher too Small and provincial for a city that can draw 
) apie to its heart by the certain magnet and excellence of 
a ‘vn greatness. And for that reason the old Exposition 





Building, after a bitter fight in the courts, was ordered torn 
own und carted away. On its ruins, behind a high and 
uly fence, is now arising the Chicago Art Institute—a noble 


palace of marble that will go far toward cultivating the art 
focling of the metropolis of the West. 

“So much for the northern end of the Lake Front. From 

- the southern boundary of the old Exposition Building to the 
southern boundary of the Lake Front itself sweeps away a 
stretch of green of good width and moderately good sod that 
iscut up with serpentine walks of gravel. This long narrow 
strip of green has for furniture some few wooden benches, 
and is called the Lake Front Park. To be a little exact, this 
strip of green zg the Lake Front, or about all of that same 
that should have such a name. ees ; 

Many years ago; before the most enthusiastic of Chicago- 
wns dreamed that his city would grow up with such a fierce 
rapidity and attain a measure that seems to have been filled 
out by the power of some giant magician, a railroad obtained a 
«rant of way along the shore of Lake Michigan, and laid its 
tracks along this line into the centre of the city. This fran- 
chise is the most valuable in the world. The road carries 
lundreds of thousands of local passengers in a single week, 
does a rarely large foreign passenger traffic, and has a vast 
bulk of freight business that works to and from the big 
railroad centre at the head of lake navigation. Doubtless 
the railroad has aided the city, as well as the city the rail- 
road. There is no question as to the relation of railroad 
tratlic to Chicago’s growth. But if the city could in any 
way induce the railroad to pack up its trunk and its tracks 
and seek some other way of entrance within the gates, the 
city would feel the favor. And herein lies the disfigure- 
ment of this section of Chicago, which should in all fitness 
ie the most picturesque and inviting part of the city. The 
railroad tracks form, with the water, the eastern boundary 
of the park. © And the exquisite tints of this noble inland 
sea—coloring which, I have on the authority of the Hon. 
Burton C. Cook, of Illinois, is not seen on any other body 


of water on earth except the Mediterranean—are obscured 
and blotted out of view, for the most part..by the smoke 
of the engines. The place was evidently left for a parade 


and a park smoothly in lawn, and with flower-beds and. peb- 
bly walks and monuments here and there. The design 
should have had in mind three or four pleasure piers, and 
pretty little landings for boats and yachts and steamers, and 
c harbor in the lake for various craft. The latter is there, 
but bevond the long strip of green already mentioned, with 
the serpentine paths and the wooden benches, there is little 
for the eve or the ear except the smoke of the locomotives 
and the puffing and shrieking thereof. 

At various times, and especially since the Columbian Ex- 
position has been promoted, many devices have been offered 
whereby the Lake Front could be-beautified. As it lies be- 
tween Randolph or practically Madison Street on the north, 
und Twelfth Street on the south, the distance between these 
lwo points being one mile, it occupies one mile of space 
«ear before the very portal and gateway of the city, these 
streets marking the middle of the town in its length. Many 
of the finest buildings and some of the richest hotels have 
‘heir fronts upon it, and overlook the lake and the park. 
Its western boundary is Michigan Avenue, the fashionable 
boulevard of the wealthy South Side. So that it is clear 
‘lat strong efforts have been made to relieve the site of the 
obnoxious railroad, with its smoking and puffing and shriek- 
nx and clanging. But no plan has been as yet proposed 
‘hat seemed to suit the railroad. One engineer suggested to 
bury the tracks in an underground tunnel, but the expense 
: ‘his scheme was of too vast proportions, and the road is 

~ there yet. 

-\mong the well-known buildings of the city that face the 
lake at this its central portion are the Auditorium, the Pull- 
min Building, the Leland, Richelieu, and Victoria hotels, 
‘he new palace of the Chicago Athletic Association, and the 

‘rownstone structure that was formerly used as the Museum 
‘| Fine Arts, but is now being remodelled within for occu- 
hney hy the Chicago Club. The new art institute is being 
tu on the eastern side of the avenue, and will not front 
onthe lake. If at any time in the future the indomitable en- 
ersy of Chicago triumphs by one method or another over the 
"nan rights of the Illinois Central Railroad, and induces 
‘hat corporation to sink its tracks and locomotives and 


frejeht cars out of sight, the art palace will be surrounded 
°’ «propriate beauty of landscape and urban scenery. 
{ue are two features of interest on the Lake Front. 


=e 


‘rst is found in the excursion boats that ply between 

“y and Jackson Park on the south and Lineoln Park 
north. In the early months of the summer and 
~)< the masters of several small passenger steamers sailed 
thie "ts around to the little park, tied up to one perma- 
: ‘1d two or three floating docks, and announced their 
“CSS to transport passengers to the World’s Fair 
; ‘ls for the small consideration of one quarter of one 
‘They did a thriving business at first, and put down 
) ,tsoes within the enclosure of the fair grounds. At 
», Ut passes from the directors were necessary for ad- 
“>and as the people delivered by these boats were 
.. ./ ished with the paper, the fair grounds police at- 
“sy "4 to arrest one of the boats’ masters. This able mari- 
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ner gables hands on deck, informed the police sergeant 
and his minions that he (the captain) and his crew happened 
to be on United States waters, and that, if any city police 


cared to interfere, these city police would do so at their 


own risk and peril. : 

- The stand taken by the captain was a notable one; he had 
fire in his eye, and his hearties were a stout set indeed, and, 
furthermore, they were on their own ship, which had to be 
boarded before trouble could possibly begin; and in addition 
to all that, the matter about the United States waters (omi- 
nous words), and ‘‘own risk and peril,” seemed to cool the 
ardor of police feeling, and the sergeant called his men away. 
After that the steamers had their way for a time, until the 
directors of the fair sold out the exclusive privilege of 
landing passengers from the lake within the grounds to a 
company, and the ships’ masters were beaten. Then the 
Mayor of the town attempted to drive them away from their 
docks at the Lake Front, but their resistance here was fierce. 
And now the exclusive company’s boats and the privateers 
(marked sympathetically thus, ‘‘ No Monopoly Line ”) divide 
the trade. The private vessels land their passengers at the 
northern end of Jackson Park. The solicitations of the rival 
boat-owners to the unwary visitor at the Lake Front who 
looks as if he wanted to take a ride on the lake, are about 
as cordial and courteous as those of a clothing-dealer in 
Chatham Street. 

The other feature of interest on the Lake Front is found 
in the gentlemen of leisure who repose in refreshing slumber 
on the grass of the park during the day, and who wander 
forth at night seeking—what you will. These industrious 
persons have of late taken to sand-bagging and robbing 
wayfarers in the cool of the evening on the main drive. 
Indeed, the Chicago police are at present puzzled by the 
frequency of these crimes of the highway, and extra aid has 
been given to that quarter of the town. It is hard to say 
whether the railroad or the sleepers make up the most dis- 
agreeable aspect of the Lake Front, but it is probable that 
both will be conquered in time. 

It was the original intention of the Columbian Exposition 
stockholders to build the fair structures on this site, but the 
idea was abandoned, as the space was considered too limited. 


“THE DEADLY TROLLEY.” 


THE recent action of the New York Board ‘of Aldermen 
in granting to the Metropolitan Traction Company what 
practically amounts to unrestricted franchises, under which 
the company may, if it likes, equip certain of its lines with 
the trolley, has aroused a very general interest in and an al- 
most unqualified condemnation of the system among New- 
Yorkers. The agitation of the question calls renewed atten- 
tion to the wonderful extension of the system since the first 
electric road having overhead wires was put into success- 
ful operation in Richmond, Virginia, in 1888, by Frank J. 
Sprague, the inventor of the trolley. 

The history of electric street railway for the last five 
years is that of almost unequalled development. The fig- 
ures showing the growth of the system are interesting. 
At the close of last year there were in this country 10,599 
miles of street railway, with 55,877 cars. Of these, 4061 miles 
were electric,and 8892 cars were electric. The total of horse, 
cable, and electric mileage had increased, during the year 
1891, 1490 miles, but electricity standing by itself had in- 
creased 1538 miles. The total of horse, cable, and electric 
cars had increased during the year 3826 cars. Of this num- 
ber 3300 were propelled by electricity.. There were at the 
end of the year seven times as many miles of electric road 
as of cable, and almost twice as many electric cars as there 
were cable-cars. There were at the end of the year some- 
thing over 400 electric roads in operation in America. Last 
March it was estimated that of the sixteen cities in the United 
States having over 200,000 inhabitants, fourteen, or 87 per 
cent., were equipped with electric roads. Of the forty-two 
cities having between 50,000 and 200,000 inhabitants, forty- 
one, or 97} per cent., had electric roads. Of the remaining 
391 cities with a population of over 8000 it is said that there 
are not ascore that have not electric roads,or are not prepar- 
ing to introduce the system. Since March every one of the 
larger cities referred to as the exceptions in the above per- 
centages have fallen into line with the formal approval of 
this comparatively new method of rapid transit. The in- 
vestment to date is said to reach over $100,000,000. 

In spite of this very general adoption of the electric sys- 
tem of transit throughout the country, the advocates of the 
trolley are obliged to confess that there is only one road in 
operation—that in Washington—which is properly equipped. 
In large cities, they say, one condition should be insisted 
upon when franchises are granted by the authorities, and 
that if this condition is complied with, much of the objection 
to an overhead system would disappear. The company 
holding the franchise should be compelled to’ make the con- 
struction of the very best. It is declared that the only over- 
head wire necessary is the contact wire, which need not be 
more than one-third of an inch in diameter; that the main 
conductors and feeders should be put underground, in 
proper conduits. In broad streets where the tracks occupy 
only a small portion of the street, and are near together, a 
line of poles, ornamental in design, as is the case in Wash- 
ington, and not less than one hundred and fifty feet apart, 
and with arms projecting on either side, could follow the 
centre of the street,and could be utilized for electric lighting. 

But, as the roads are usually constructed, the popular ob- 
jection to the overhead system is by no means without rea- 
son, since it is dangerous to life and property, and an eye- 
sore which is only equalled by the elevated road structures 
in New York city. Corpora- 
tions are proverbially ‘‘ soul- 
less,” and when they see an 
opportunity of cutting down 
their operating expenses from 
80 to 50 per cent., they are 
not likely to develop sufficient 
conscience to resist the temp- 
tation, so long as they are 
granted the privileges which 
they ask or demand without 
having the slightest restric- 
tions placed upon their actions. 
However, it would appear from- 
Mr. William C. Whitney’s let- 
ter to Mayor Grant, in which 
he declares authoritatively that 
the Metropolitan Company has 
no intention of introducing 
the trolley so long as there 
is any popular objection to it, 
that the citizens of New York 
will have to wait for an op- 
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ma of seeing what Dr. Holmes calls ‘‘ A Broomstick 
rain.” In that little poem the Autocrat says: 
“On many a car you'll see 
A broomstick plain as plain can be; 
On every stick there’s a witch astride. 
The string you see to her leg is tied. 
She will do a mischief if she can, 
But the string is held by a careful hand, 
And whenever the evil-minded witch 
Would cut some caper, he gives a twitch. 
As for the hag, you can’t.see her, 
But hark, you can hear her black cat’s purr, 
And now and then, as the train goes by, 
You may catch a gleam from her wicked eye. 
Often you’ve looked on the rushing train, 
But just what moved it is not so plain. 
It couldn’t. be those wires above, __ 
For they could neither pull nor shove. 
Where was the motor that made it go? 
You couldn’t guess, but now you know.” 
DwicHt WHITNEY BowLes. 


CHICAGO'S ARGONAUTS. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 

OnE of the most peculiar buildings in Chicago has re- 
mained unseen and unheard of by most of the recent visit- 
ors to that city. It is at once a boat and a house, or a house 
in the form of a boat, and it stands high and dry far out in 
the lake, on the end of what I believe is the longest wharf 
on that water front. It is the club-house of the Argonaut 


_ Club, and the boat itself is called the Argo. From Mr. 


George S. Willits, one of the members and .an influential 
citizen, I obtained a short account of the founding of the 
club on the occasion of a visit tothe ship. I cannot, how- 
ever, feel positive that every detail] remains accurate in my 
memory. On a Sunday in August, 1890, Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, the president of the Illinois Central Railroad, invited 
a party of ladies and gentlemen to go to a small resort on 
his railroad for what he called, very temptingly, ‘‘a quiet 
Sunday under the trees.” 

It was frightfully hot in Chicago, it was blindingly hot 
in the car, and it was even hotter still in the country. On 
the return to the city six of the men of the party, Charles 
Deering, Stuyvesant Fish, J. Henry Norton, Charles B. 
Macdonald, Frederic Eames, and Mr. Willits, dined together 
at the Chicago Club. They talked of the peculiar fact that 


, though the great cool lake (Michigan) reached all along the 


east side of the city, there seemed no way to enjoy it. The 
Illinois Central tracks cut off the lake front on the south side, 
and the north side was not convenient. Worse yet, if there 
were yachts and a boat-house at the command of the party, 
there would be no place to which to sail, since there are no 
near-by watering resorts on Lake Michigan. The majority 
of the watering-places frequented by Chicagoans are upon 
the beautiful inland lakes, which reach in almost a con- 
tinuous chain into British America from a starting-point 
quite close to Chicago. ; 

At last Mr. Fish suggested that possibly a place for a 
small house or landing-barge could be made at the end of 
the Illinois Central Railway’s pier, which is opposite and 
close to the very heart of the business district of the city, and 
is approached by means of a viaduct over.the railway tracks. 
All the gentlemen visited the end of the pier, and then leased 
and took possession of it. A visit to the Building Depart- 
ment was paid by one of the best-beloved men in the circle, 
Mr. John W. Root, the architect, since deceased. He was the 
partner of Mr. Burnham, who is at the head of the World’s 
Fair Construction Bureau, and who is also an Argonaut. 
Mr. Root was told that the Building Department of the city 
could nat authorize the construction of a wooden building. 

Being a genius, Mr. Root turned his attention to the build- 
ing of a ship which could be launched, but in all likelihood 
never will be. The fanciful and romantic disposition of 
Mr. Charles Deering led him to suggest the name “‘ Argo- 
naut” for the club, the name ‘‘ Argo” for the house or ship, 
and the limit of 51 for the membership, to tally with the 
number some accounts give of the mythical crew of the 
earlier Argo. All this was agreed on and carried out, and 
since June 1, 1891, the queer-looking boat has stood on the 
pier’s end, apparently on ways and ready to slide into the 
lake. It has rather ancient lines, being very short and very 
deep, but this gives room for two tall stories, with a roomy 
deck under awnings on top of all, with ample ports on the 
sides and an open end to the after main-deck, where chairs 
are always kept, and a southward view is had—though, of 
course, the superb view in all directions is from the awning- 
covered hurricane-deck. 

The boat is so situated that all the shipping of the port 
floats by it, both coming and going, and while it is more than 
half a mile out in the lake, it is sheltered by the government 
piers that form the outer harbor or refuge, so that however 
stormy and rough the lake itself may be, the sailors of the 
club have a safe and quiet expanse of water over a mile long 
by half a mile wide to sail in. The club owns a one-hun- 
dred-foot steam-yacht built by the Herreshoffs. The mem- 
bership is full, no one being or having been eligible unless 
he was a member of the Chicago Club, the oldest and wealth- 
iest social organization: in town. The Governors of the 
Argonauts are the founders; Charles Deering is Commodore 


- (or President), and F. H. Ray is Purser (or Secretary). The 


boat has every convenience, including a handsome dining- 
saloon and several state-rooms or sleeping apartments. Meals 
are served on board, and ladies are invited on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 





THE ARGONAUT CLUBS STEAM-YACHT. 
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THE FISHERIES EXHIBIT AT THE 
COLUMBIAN FAIR. 


Tue saying, repeated by Franklin, that * He sae a 
fish out of the sea gains a bit of gold,” has been substan- 
tiated in some extended sense by every such illustration as 
was to be given of the fisheries of the nation which acknow- 
ledges owing itself in part to his wisdom. In the ene ate 
tive estimate of persons with great knowledge in this caps 
tion, and who are most alert regarding the mage nena of 
the fishing industry to the American welfare. these e — 
are ranked as having been disproportionately limited, 4 
though a valuable national interest has been ——— 
with advantage by such means at different times, as when 
the first honors were conceded to the American eg on 
this department in the international exhibitions at onsen 
and London. The contrast with this attested —— 
in past arrangements which is to Issue 1 the final deve a. 
ment of the magnificent plan of the Fisheries Exhibit in the 
World’s Fair at Chicago will be wide enough at any rate to 
ratify the most ambitious wish for this department. ss 

The group of buildings designed especially to contain 1% 
creat exhibit of domestic and foreign fisheries Is of consid- 
erable architectural distinction. In its main features this 
structure had its stamp primarily from the peculiar config. 
uration of the island in the lagoon, at the northern part of 
Jackson Park, assigned as the site. By the arrangement of 
the building in three parts it is made to conform roughly in 
the ground-plan to the outline of this piece of earth, W hic “ 
in being compared to a bow, a crescent, or a hump-backec 
banana,” is not described with absolute exactness, although 
no better suggestion of its shape may be given. [I'wo smaller 
polygonal buildings are connected by curved arcades with 
the main building at either end, in such a position that a 
straight line could not be drawn through the length of the 
mass, from one extremity to the other, to divide regularly 
or equally at the centre the main. building and the other 
parts. The length of the entire edifice is 1100 feet, with an 
extreme width of 200 feet. : 

The selection of the Spanish-Renaissance style for this 
piece of architecture is approved as most appropriate, and 
in a double degree in view of the success with which this 
single example of the kind in the exhibition series 1s pre- 
sented., The building forms a generally pleasing contrast 
to the others on the exposition grounds, with its unique 
decoration and warmth of color, similar to that of the inte- 
rior coloring of Cordova Cathedral, with archivolts picked 
out in red on a dull buff ground, and with marine blue as 
the color of the roof. The rich ornament applied, accord- 
ing to the design of the architect, Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, in 

different serics of sea forms, is of original and satisfactory 
conception. The building is erected at a cost of $350,000, 
and shows good construction, with brown-stone walls be- 
neath the roof of old Spanish tile. , 

The main central structure, 450 feet long and 150 feet 
wide, will contain that prominent division of the exhibit 
which illustrates commercial fishing and fish-culture, with 
the apparatus used in the different branches of these indus- 
tries. The circular building eastward, next the lake shore, 
is planned to receive the living specimens of fish and other 
forms of aquatic life. The western building, of correspond- 
ing form, will be used for the complete angling exhibit, to 
which much general enthusiasm is likely to be directed in 
aiding the collection. The location of the special exhibit 
of the United States Fish Commission will be in the Govern- 
ment Building, directly opposite to the centre of the main 
Fisheries Building, from which this is reached by a bridge 
across the ornamental lagoon. ©The illustration of the work 
wd functions of the national fisheries organization, having 
its beginning in 1871, is to comprise fish-culture and _ fish- 
eries—exclusive of live fish—in addition to the scientific ex- 
ploration directed from this source, with results already 
important, as now shown. 

An interesting historical exhibit in two series will be dis- 
posed in this section and in the great central hall of the 
Fisheries Building as a part of the large collection of mod- 
els and full-sized specimens of various types of boats and 
vessels engaged in the fisheries. About thirty models of 
fishing vessels will illustrate the evolution of the fishing 
craft from 1626 to this year of grace for the presentation of 
history; these are worked up from the architects’ plans, and 
the rigged models are completed according to the sailors’ 
plans, a point considered as important as the construction. 
A collection of drawings, paintings, etc., will be added, with 
the rigged and sectional models, and different kinds of plans. 
The typical architectural series is to begin with the ancient 
form of the Sparrom-hairk that was driven ashore by a gale 
in Barnstable Bay, where in 1865, after having been buried 
for more than two centuries, this old-time craft was un 
earthed to add another light to the perpetual torch proces- 
sion of history. Such types as the Burgess craft Fredonia 
will fill out the scale at the more modern end. The forms 
called snows and ketches were some of the early types of 
fishing craft. The first marked improvement in the Amer- 
ican fishing vessels was the invention of the schooner rig 
carly in the eighteenth century, and the second event of con- 
sequence in the history of the nation’s fishing fleet was the 
change from blunt to clipper schooners, in which again 
recent important modifications have been made. 

A full series of small boats will illustrate the varied types 
from the Esquimau kayak to the elaborately finished and 
sometimes magnificently fitted pleasure boats, constructed 
with all possible working ‘perfection and elegance. The 
construction of vessels is to be illustrated in representations 
of ship-vards, boat manufactories, and tools by means of 
specimens, models, and photographs. A synoptical series 
of fishing apparatus of the principal types, from the primi- 
tive forms used by the Indians and Esquimaux to the high- 
est specialized types developed for angling, wili be presented 
in models and other varieties of illustration. The models of 
fishermen will be a striking feature, and some of these are 
to be shown on full-sized specimens or sections of vessels 
and boats, with their apparatus, to illustrate special fisheries 
or fishery operations. 

With the general principles of the law in reference to ani- 
mals ferw nature, permitting any mode of taking fish, the 
vreat effort of civilized and uncivilized man has been to 
invent the most successful means to catch them. In dis- 
coursing quaintly on *‘ the impediments which cause a man 
to take no fish,” Dame Juliana Berners considereé the hook 
as the mest difficult part of the outfit to make: and with her 
love of masculine sports, this good woman had the kindness, 
in the fifteenth century, to instruct her readers how to make 
the hooks and whip them to the line with ‘“smalle redde 
silke.”” That the subject is yet a favorite one may be sur- 
mised when a single man is able to describe sixty-five flies. 

Some extraordinary accumulations have been collected in 
this department, with evolution traced back to an earlier 


‘fish: next, the hook and line; and finally, the net. 
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date than that of the bronze fish-hooks of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the prehistoric fish-hooks of the stone age being familiar 
objects in museums, as are those of the Pacific islands in 
mother-of-pearl and other forms of shell; and whenever the 
archeologists are able to disagree as to whether the object is 
a fish-hook or a shell ear-ring, a new interest 1s excited in 
piscatorial archeology. Certain famous collections of fish- 
hooks are held in private ownership, as that shown’by Baron 
Nordenskiold in the Swedish court of the fisheries exhibit 
in London, obtained by him in the North, made of stone of 
different colors in the form of beetles garnished with ivory, 
horn, blue glass beads, horny red plates taken from the beak 
of the phaleris cristotella,and iron wire, which attracted the 
attention of the learned observers. : 

As this section of the exhibit is to show, the most improved 
equipment of an angler of to-day gives him probably about 
the same advantage for success, other things being equal, as 
is enjoyed by a certain monster fish, never extolled by any 
other angler for his beauty, with his wide mouth extending 
all round the anterior circumference of his enormous head, in 
common reference named the fishing-frog (Lophius piscatori- 
vx),and rather less flatteringly,as well as less scientifically, the 
sea-devil, who can boast. of an exceedingly complete angling 
apparatus of acknowledged divine fashion; so when lophius 
goes fishing in the Thames, equipped with his bags, his pair 
of lines, bait, etc., he uses such an outfit as Mr. Cleveland can 
hardly hope to excel. With the installation of all the details 
of this entrancing art, an exhibition of the varied methods 
of angling will be held in close proximity. The opportunity 
for tests of skill in fly-casting and bait-casting from shore or 
boat is to be given, and anglers will there 


“With frandful care await the finny prize, 
And sudden lift it quivering to the skies.” 


The spear is believed to have been used first in taking 
One of 
the interesting features in the fisheries exhibit will be the 
different forms of aboriginal apparatus. The Indians of the 
Northwest, who, like the ancient Ichthyophagi, exist almost 
solely upon the animal life of the sea, and who, on the en- 
tire coast, have the upper limbs better developed than the 
lower ones from the use of the paddle, will be represented 
by a distinctive series. The Makah Indians, inhabiting the 
region of Cape Flattery, whose tribal name is Knenuit-che- 
chat, are the only ones south of Alaska who actively engage 
in whaling; but they did not acquire the art from white men, 
and still employ the apparatus and processes which have 
come down to them through untold generations. - These 
whalemen are equally skilful in the management of their 
canoes, made of cedar, and in the manufacture of their own 
fishing apparatus. All their whaling implements used in 
capture are held in special regard, and handed down from 
one generation to another, with the belief that it is un- 
lucky to part with them. The largest and best canoes of 
these fishermen are made by the Clyoquots and Nittinats on 
Vancouver Island, where the Indian models his graceful 
canoe by the eye, with little recourse to absolute measure- 
ments. These are the tribes who believe their ancestors 
were the offspring of a star that fell from heaven and 
some animal. Their method of whaling, at least, is entirely 
different from that of other men. They wear bear - skin 
cloaks (artleitquitl), and show themselves extremely fear- 
less in making long voyages at sea and in attacking the 
whale. 

The different kinds of seines in the order of development, 
and traced back to the sweep-net—the ancient sagena, the 
oldest form of which any distinct record is known—will 
constitute another great series, as representing the enormous 
apparatus developed for capture in this form with the two 
divisions of fixed and movable nets, compared with which 
the fabrication among the ancient Greeks and Romans—of 
which Ossian says that a fisher might rehearse a thousand 


names, ‘* intractable in smoother verse "—is made to appear 
insignificant. In commercial fishing on a large scale, nets 


are sometimes used which area mile in length, hauled in by 
a windlass, sometimes worked by a steam-engine instead of 
the power of horses or men. A trawl-line is made to carry 
2 thousand hooks. Dynamite and other explosives are used 
in fishing, and a device in poaching is the explosion of tor- 
pedoes beneath the water. The most important use is made 
of the hook and line, of nets, and weirs. The greatest in- 
crease in commercial fishing in the latter half of this century 
has been in deep sea fishing, attributed principally to the com- 
paratively new process of trawling, for which one form of 
invention, chiefly in use in the open sea, is referred to as a 
kind of sea-plough, or apparatus going on wheels, which, 
with the mounted net, rolls over the ground, simply pressing 
down the marine vegetation that is important to the fish, 
without tearing it up by the roots. The vessels used in re- 
cent methods of fishing are built larger. than those of any 
previous time, and carry ice in great quantities, although at- 
tended by steam-cutters which convey the catch directly to 
port. The wonderful appliances for sea-diving will be a 
series to attract attention, the development of apparatus of 
all kinds completely illustrating the vast increase in the ap- 
preciation of the ‘‘golden mines,” as the fisheries were 
called, with good reason, by the Dutch, who in going a-fish- 
ing raised themselves to opulence. 

The fish-cultural section, with its models of fish-breeding 
establishments, ponds, etc., will be one of general interest 
and importance. This work, encouraged by the previous 
experiments of Dr. Garlick and of Seth Green, has been im- 
mensely developed since the Fish Commission, with Pro- 
fessor Spencer F. Baird as director, was established, about 
twenty-one years ago, to investigate the subject of the dimi- 
nution of valuable fishes, and to consider the remedies to be 
adopted .The work is in two branches, the rearing and 
fattening of fish in artificial ponds and lagoons—as was the 
single idea prompting fish culture in the luxurious period in 
Rome—and the modern art, as this is generally believed, of 
the artificial fecundation of fish eggs. The increase of the 
stock, in order that the poor should have a more abundant 
and a cheaper supply, seems to have been in view with the 
fish-cultural work of the ancient Egyptians, as with that of 
the Chinese, to whom the credit of inventing the art of 
breeding and rearing fish artificially is most frequently 
given. The opinion is stated by M. Dabry de Thiersant, in 
his great work, La Pisciculture et la Péche en Chine, that the 
highest perfection in this art has been reached in the province 
of Kiang-Si, while others believe unsurpassed the systems 
of several European nations,among whom the Sicilians were 
early in the field, and as illustrated at Comacchio. in Italy 
where the industry has been in highly successful operation 
from the thirteenth century. But the success achieved in 
fish culture in the United States in the very brief period 
since interest in artificial hatchery was aroused in all quarters 
p bre te pa a ge — the eggs of the brook trout, 
: j : seen of a very decided kind, and 
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_ bility with its other desirable qualities. 


with such reasons as the exhibit at Chicago wil! | 
Next to N d Fra ings 
ext to Norway an nee, in amou ish - 
the United States will be found not plied 
at home her resources in the fisheries: so very Seis ! 
upheld the economic wisdom of King James i; ; 
permission to the Puritans to settle New Engi: ; 8 
such considerations as Captain Collins is pleased | ie 
When the king asked, he says, with true Scottish, un oe 
profit might arise from the adventure, the delew 
swered, ‘‘ Fishing”; and the king, thereby favor: a 
ressed, said, ‘So, God have my soul; ’tis an hon... 
twas the apostles’ own calling.” Accordingly the Viv 
band of — — et on the rock na . 
coast, in a harbor which they described as being int)... 
of a fish-hook. ‘itianaame 
In illustration of the enormous industry of the di; 


fisheries, the United States Fish Commission ex),'| 


include in the section of fish culture the various ap »* 
and representations of methods used in transporia: «+ 


fish, fry and ova, and illustrating the br 
species to this aT: : 

The section devoted to Inquiry respecting food fisli~ \v;]] 
be one of the grand fields inviting visitors to invest). 
As well as in the main hall of the Fisheries Buildine » 
with apparatus for capture, will be shown living and 1 
ed specimens of all forms, from microscopic anin)’. { 
whales—if not like the Arabian Nights whales, so }.:;- 
to be taken for islands—with the addition of aquatic and 
marine vegetation of all species, the products of the jx) 
eries are to be shown in the Fish Commission section with 
the chief attention heré given to varieties of econom;c nt 
portance. This will comprise numerous series of a¢)1;:1\¢ 
animals, plants, sea-birds, etc., in illustration of the olsiecs 
of the fisheries and of scientific inquiry. The aquatic san. 
mals, such as sea-otters, manatees, cetaceans, etc., are ty * 
represented by skins mounted singly or in groups, by cast. 
and by paintings, sketches, and photographs. The birds 
used for fishing, as cormorants, also for food and bait. and 
fish-eating birds generally, will be shown in the mounted 
skins and in pictorial representations, supplemented }) spe 
cimens of eggs ard nests. The Reptilia and Batrachia. the 
fishes — pelagic, deep-sea, anadromous, cetadromous. apd 
inland species—and marine and fresh-water inverte)rates 
are to be represented pictorially and by casts in plaster 
papier-mache, or gelatine, and in alcoholic specimens. \ 
new and secret invention is applied in preparing some of 
the models of fishes, the compound used having great flexi 
These exhibits are 
prepared in Washington, in a building taken for this use 
at a convenient distance from the Fish Commission esta) 
lishment. 

The preparation of fishing products will be illustrated in 
different ways, including packing-houses, canneries, and 
freezing-houses, with representations of the products pre. 
pared for clothing, and to be used in the arts. A highly in- 
teresting series will represent the appliances and methods 
employed in collecting and studying aquatic life, including, 
in addition to the models, full-sized specimens, paintings, 
and photographs of the marine laboratories, stations, vessels, 
ete., in use for making such investigations, and showing the 
very creditable achievements of this country in the scicntific 
exploration of its inland waters and ocean depths. 

To many visitors the exhibit of living specimens of fish, to 
which the building nearest the lake is devoted, will appear 
the crowning arrangement of this magnificent display. 
Around a great central rotunda of this building, with a cir 
cumference of 180 feet, will be placed great aquaria—the 
largest, as Captain Collins states, that it is practicable to use. 

An additional feature will be the literature of fishing. from 
Aristotle down, with all that pertains to the art—the Bih/iv- 
theca piscatoria, that in part also is the Bibliotheca euriosa. 

For the expert direction of the exhibit in his charge. Cap- 
tain Joseph W. Collins, chief of the Department of Fish and 
Fisheries, has had rare experience. He was on the staff of 
the United States Commission to the International Fischerei 
Austellung at Berlin in 1880, and again in a similar position 
in 1883 in the great international fisheries exposition in Lon 
don, where he represented this country with distinct success. 
His acquisition of practical knowledge of the interests with 
which he has identified himself began when he was a fisher 
lad, and he was appointed to the command of a fishing ves- 
sel when only twenty-three years of age. He became con- 
nected with the United States Fish Commission in 1879. and 
has since made repeated cruises of observation in the vessels 
of that department, with valuable results, recorded in govern 
ment publications. These explorations have always been 
accompanied by naturalists, including members of the facul 
ties of different colleges, with the result of enriching many 
collections, and to the general advancement of knowledge 


inging of foreign 


tion, 
ere, 
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Of the aquatic fauna and flora of domestic varietics. with 


occasional foreign voyages. : 

From 1886 to 1888 Captain Collins was in. command of 
the schooner Grampus, when, in one of his cruises, he ob 
tained a famous collection of the great auk (Alea timjperi) 
of which extinct species more bones were then discovered 
than had been previously secured by all the museums of tle 
world. In 1884 he organized the section of naval arclite: 
ture in the United States National Museum under the «i 
rection of Professor G. Brown Goode, and has been since tli 
honorary curator of that collection. Under the same (irec- 
tion he made a statistical inquiry into the fisheries of Ne 
England for the tenth census, and he accepted the position 
of special agent for the eleventh census, but this was #!tc! 
ward resigned. Some of his most important efforts |v’ 
been directed to the invention of new designs for ves-'>. 
with the idea of the prevention of disasters in the hazarccus 
work of the winter-time, in which loss of life had been s!ich 
ingly frequent in former years. In 1886, Professor }} rd, 
at that time United States Commissioner of Fisheric> °\'! 
thorized the actual experiment with the theories of Ca)" 
Collins, with the result of a new and successful type 0! \" 
sel, represented by the Grampus as the original mode!‘ 
the subject of the improvement of fishing vessels t!'- \\ 
signer did much writing for the press that was widely «\" 
lated, and in addition to his papers contained in the rey! 
and bulletins of the Fish Commission, he has been ens “''' 
to a considerable extent in literary work as a contribu’ | '° 
newspapers and periodical journals. 

On being nominated in 1890 by the United States  " 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, Hon. Marshall McD 
to represent the government’s Board of Manageme! |" 
Control at. the World’s Columbian Exposition, Capt)‘ " 
lins was appointed by President Harrison to that po 
In February, 1891, he was selected as the head of |)" 
partment of Fish and Fisheries, and in holding th 
offices will form a twofold representation that, with 
marvellous attractions, will be one of entire unity. 
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CHRISTIANTA. 


BY HARALD HANSEN. 


HOUGH an official capital, Christiania is far from 
heing able to take rank with her Scandinavian 
sisters Stockholm and Copenhagen.. It is pain- 
ful for us to admit this, but we are pretty certain 
tliat the inferiority will not be eternal. In any 

case. the reader will realize a little what Christiania and 
Norway are if he will join me in a rapid survey of the past. 
The town was founded in the Middle Ages, and was origi- 
nally called Oslo, when, without being exactly the chief city 
of the kingdom, it was several times the residence of the 
Norwegian monarchs. One king would prefer Oslo, another 
Bergen, Which was then the most densely populated town 
of Norway. Yet another would like Drontheim, which was 
generally considered the very heart of the nation. All the 
towns of Norway prospered, and for a very long time that 
country Was in the front rank, alike ia power and in civiliza- 
tion. Before any European country, Norway had a firmly 
established hereditary monarchy, and many of her rulers 
were great men, even heroes. She had a literature too; the 
immortal composers of sagas, natives of Iceland, a depend- 
ency of Norway, lived at the court of the Norwegian kings, 
ni sought in the history of their mother-country, so fertile 
in dramatic incident, the subjects of their poems. There, too, 
ut.developing rapidly, produced grand monuments, such as 
the fine cathedral of St. Olaf, at Drontheim, in the extreme 
north of Norway, the grandest of all the Scandinavian 
ciurches, Which is now being restored under very great dif- 
Neulties. as it is almost impossible in the heaps of ruins to 
hake out the harmonious lines of the original structure, and 
tradition is so meagre as to aid us but little. 
lowards the end of the Middle Ages a Danish queen was 
cied in Sweden to reign over Scandinavia. Sweden soon 
Wihdrew her support from the foreigner, and sought for 
tative princes to rule over her; but the Norwegians re- 
mained faithtul to the Danish princess. Norway, powerful 
“lien in the hands of the great kings of the past, was help- 
ts dione, she lost the habit of managing her own affairs, 
wid tailed utterly in self-government. The members of the 
treat aristocratic families, once so influential, now became 
mere courtiers, and with the disappearance of the national 
monarchy, the aristocrats sank to the level of the peasants. 
Norway ecame an easy prey to Denmark, which soon con- 
ay wd the inert mass of her unresisting population, and for 


“ev ccuturies the country ceased to have any individuality 
a 


Tie minor towns were involved in the general decadence; 
= ate into ruins; they were burnt and they were pillaged 
puting the war when the Danes or the Swedes snatched at 
“cients of Norway. The Norwegians themselves, with 
i Indifference of barbarians, destroyed monuments left un- 
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provincial existence. All talent, all skill,drifted, as a mat- 
ter of course, to Copenhagen; witness, for instance, the great 
Holberg, admired not only by Scandinavia, but whose writ- 
ings profoundly influenced the literature of the neighboring 
countries—Germany and Russia. The French theatre alone 
owns classic comedies equal to those left by this great dra- 
matic author; he was the Moliére of the North, a supple and 
versatile genius, author of philosophic essays, a satirical ro- 
mance, and several books of history. He was, by birth and 


education alike,a pure Norwegian, of whom Norway may 


be —_ proud. 


ut the Norwegians could not forever ignore their origin 
and their ancient history; in the end they became aware that 
they were only bound to Denmark by artificial ties. In 1814 
these ties were broken when the European powers proposed 
giving Norway to Sweden, which was alike her hereditary 
enemy and that of Denmark. Norway saw her opportunity, 
and proclaimed herself a sovereign state. The treaty made 
with Sweden a few months afterwards did not destroy. the 
newly recovered independence, for though one king reigns 
over both countries, when he sets foot in Norway he speaks 
a different language, he is surrounded by a different court, 
he commands a different army, and shares his power with a 
Parliament of very different strength from that of his king- 
dom of Sweden. Christiania, in fact, maintains her dignity 
as a capital, and now that dignity is real, not only apparent. 

There is but one analogy between the Scandinavian pen- 
insula and that of Italy: Stockholm represents Venice; Ber- 
gen, Genoa; Christiania, Florence; and if we include‘ Den- 
mark in the comparison, Copenhagen may be compared to 
Milan. Christiania, moreover, occupies in the North a cen- 
tral position; she is admirably situated at the north end of a 
fjord opening upon the sea, at the entrance of a fertile and 
populated district. What might she not have been had the 
glorious promise of the Middle Ages had its natura) fulfil 
ment in the following centuries? A magnificent city, doubt- 
less; but perhaps Bergen or Drontheim might have disputed 
with her the position of capital. In 1814 Bergen was much 
larger and more wealthy, whilst Drontheim had the same 
number of inhabitants; in fact, Christiania’s only advantage 
over her rivals was that she was a little nearer to Stockholm. 

Since the time of which we are speaking she has grown 
rapidly. In spite of the immense number of emigrants to 
America, the 10,000 inhabitants of 1814 have now become 
150,000. Bergen, the second town of the kingdom, has but 
50,000, whilst the capitals of Sweden and Denmark, which 
are both several centuries older, and enjoy exceptionally 
favorable conditions, have, one, 250,000, and the other, 375,000 
inhabitants. And doubtless Christiania will continue to in- 
crease rapidly. In fact, the whole of Norway is making 
-immense progress in industry, commerce, and navigation. 
Her children are now less willing to leave her, as they can 
make a good livelihood in their native country. The birth 
rate is higher and the death rate lower than in any part of 
Europe. 

Buildings of importance did not keep pace with the growth 
of the population, and Christiania has but few of those 
stone or marble monuments so numerous in most ancient 
capitals. Norway has been a nation for a short time only, 
but her natural beauties compensate for artificial ornaments 
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Though there is nothing 
overwhelming about the 
wild grandeur of the 
fjord, there is a charming beauty and variety, 
an indefinable freshness, about the amphithe- 
atre of beautiful scenery on its shores. The ' 
port is a vast harbor, animated, yet peaceful; } 
steamboats, merchant vessels, fishing-smacks, 
















1e¢ Injured by the foreigner, and at Oslo everything beautiful 
di - “ippedred 
the : A wut 1500, something of a renaissance set in, but the 
ree _. t Which then awoke to life was altogether a new people, 
tae “ling of the past,and the Danish masters adroitly 
m 9? ‘ this ignorance, accustoming the Norwegians to 
(ter AO 


See, nhagen for everything, and to employ all their 





ae wy resources, their genius, for the Danish monarch and yachts, with all sails spread, skim about 

sls, “astde "The Norwegians have forgotten their old literary upon its tranquil waters.. Norwegians have 
us “suace hich has been broken up into dialeéts, and now ever been hardy mariners; their merchant ves- 

ck : y = i the patois of the peasants. Danish began to sels fly the national flag here, there, and everywhere; their fishing- 
1 SPOR 


"the towns, it became the language of the church, 
itl di hithnar ioe. and of literature, and. it is taught in_the 
“So it were the native idiom of the children. Yet, 


boats venture amongst the ice of the Arctic Ocean, 
and it was the Norwegian Nordenskjéld, on the 


Norwegian bark Vega, who was the first to circum- 
es nt a children are true Norwegians. navigate the north of Asia. 
n Yoru S48 never rich enough in population to send to Out in the offing a series of islands rise from 
te i. ‘. but officials or soldiers, mere passing visitors, the waves, too far off ever.to become connected 
° into J i 's root; on the other hand, Norwegians poured with the town, as are those of \ pr 
; ‘aaties ; and a great many of the Danish families, but, near enough to form a gine . 
Yor... | oPenhagen, have the blood of ancient Nor- bright villages, the maritime suburb 
Ti Hi —— _ of a marine capital. At the end of 
Si M : “uns soon recovered their native powers; but the fjord the town is gradually creep- 
Danish all for the benefit of Copenhagen. The 


ing towards the wooded heights sur- 
rounding it. 

These hills are not very lofty; the 
highest is scarcely 500 metres above 
the sea-level. Instead of crushing 
the town below them, they are some- 
thing for it to lean against; and 
seem to invite it to ascend. them. 
Wandering about in the woods and 


id. eg ‘eclan theatre, so brilliant in the eighteenth 
a ys ‘ nearly all its prestige to Norwegians, who 
Sle _‘o seek for work and fame at Copenhagen. 

— ‘1 1624 became Christiania, so named after its 
Called r, the remarkable King Christian IV., was 
hut this title was not justified by any monu- 

for the ; nce Or scientific or literary establishments, 
inerely vegetated in the dreary monotony of 
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parks clothing the slopes, we come here and there to a break in the — 
whence a beautiful view is obtained of the town, the port, and its islands, 
with the receding shores of the gulf, whilst far away in the distance on 
the north and the west rise grand snow-clad heights, standing out dis- 
tinctly against the pale sky. a 

With a forethought which does honor to the taste of the authorities, 
the municipality of Christiania has bought these charming hills, and the 
most picturesque parts of the woods are becoming dotted with sanatoria, 
hotels. and large villas, b. ilt in the national style, so that before long 
Christiania will be encircled with a diadem of wooden palaces. The 
shores of the gulf outside the town are already lined with houses, all, 
however, surrounded by woods and half hidden amongst trees. The 
ceneral effect is grand when the sun as it sets bathes the whole scene in 
lieht. the beautiful outlines of the Norwegian villas standing out against 
the dark masses of verdure. Ten years hence we may expect to see 1m- 
mense progress in this direction, and the view from the fjord will be even 
finer than it is now. ' 

The site of the town, which is in the form of an amphitheatre, lends 
itself to the finest architectural effects. Nor are materials wanting ; 
marble, granite, felspar, 
and porphyry abound. 
All that is wanted is a 
people imbued with ar- 
tistic feeling, a love and 
sense of the beautiful. 
The generation imme- 
diately succeeding the 
great date of 1814 had 
everything to learn; mo- 
ney, too, was wanting, 
as was also faith in the 
future of the town, 
which, however, already 
numbered 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Their successors, 
it is true, were a little 
less. poor, a little less 
uncultivated ; but they 
were as wanting in con- 
fidence and in enter- 
prise. Progress was not 
really inaugurated until 
contemporary days; but 
so great has been the 
impulse given that the 
Jost time will very soon 
be made up, and we may 
hope that our children’s 
children will find them- 
selves owners of a really 
grand town, full of great 
models to emulate, per- 
haps to surpass. 

The main street of Christiania, the artery uniting the east and west, 
about which circulates all the intellectual life of the capital, is the Karl- 
Johans Gade, se called in honor of the first Bernadotte,which was opened 
about forty years ago. Here the grandfathers of the present Norwegians 
hunted game, the avenue starting from the central station, and coming 
out at the Royal Chateau. It is lined with the most important buildings 
of the town—the Vor Frelsers Kirke (or Church of Our Saviour), the Post 
and Telegraph oflices, the Storthings-Bygning, or Parliament House, the 
University, the museums, the libraries, the theatres, and Concert-Room, 
and, of course, the chief hotels and restaurants. The libraries are large 
and well furnished; the scientific collections are fairly good; the Museum 
of Art, with a few fine examples of foreign work, contains part of that na- 
tional collection of paintings by members of the Norwegian school the 
vigorous originality of which is appreciated by the whole art world of 
Europe. In spite of this, however, there is nothing grand about the Karl- 
Johans Gade; but for the tine views it commands on every side, it would 
strike one as rather poor; there is something incomplete and unfinished 
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about it, and it is easy to see that it has been built a little too soon—before the town has 


become an important city or the country prosperous. 


_ Such as it is, it is the one large street of Christiania—its Boulevard des Italiens—and it 
is full of passers-by day and night, hurrying to and fro between the Storthings-Bygning and 
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the Palace, that portion of the avenue skirting the principal square of the town. 
square it is, too, in which the whole of fashionable Christiania meets in fine weather, givit 
to it the animation of a regular capital. In the salons, it is true, there is a kind of provincial 
stiffness and rigidity ; but all this is thrown aside in the open air, where everything 
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is 
bright, gay, and lively. 





A grand 


eigners accuse the Norwegiuns 


of being rather like the Yu 


kees, and perhaps they are not 


far wrong. 
Christiania is one of thos 


towns in which nothing be- 


longing to the past can be re 
tained. The old 
quarters do not represent 
regular and continuous 


ana 


} new 


velopment, but abrupt transl 


tion from little wooden hous 
to huge stone buildings. | Phi 


old and the new can st! 


easily compared, but i! Is '0 


great pleasure to do +0. ! 
old part does not. repres 
the picturesque and vencer! 
medieval town; it only recs 
provincial Christiania of ' 
cent times, with all i= Weenes 
and poverty. 
The ancient 
town, if it ever existed 


pictures 


completely disappeared. 


it is as much as we 
find any traces of ty}) 
acters or local costu: 
most picturesque | 
the place are the « 
the cattle market, \ 
short blue blouses «i! 
leather pantaloons 
of the town. rough 


acting on impulse. | ial 


types of an uncull 
ple. We meet the! 
turn; they meddle 
thing, and are int! 
all that goes on. 
papers are full of ac: 

their vagaries, whi 
always of the mos! 
description; but | a 
ious their tricks oft 
how amusing! Tl 
Christiania very ! 
same position as tli 
of Naples, and the | 
beginning to call t! 
roni too. 
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CHRISTIANIA. Continued from page 1096.) 


The amusements of Christiania are those of all cold coun- 
tries. One special delight is skating on the frozen snow; 
it may. in fact, be called the national sport of Norway in the 
cold ‘white months. For the peasants, however, It Is no 
mere sport, but a necessity of existence, whereas in the 
towns it is a recreation which every one loves to share in or 
to watch, The snow-shoes are long, flat, and pointed, made 
of light, elastic, but solid wood. When wearing these snow- 
shoes, a_balancing-stick is necessary, but the most skilful 
skaters only need a little branch. The rest of the equipment 
is very much the same as for ordinary skating, except that 
very long stockings and very thick mufflers are worn to 
break the force of concussions; for skating on snow in Nor- 
wav is really a mad rush from the top to the bottom of hills, 
with sudden leaps in the air where the ground, becoming 
suddenly vertical, disappears from beneath your feet. It is 
an intoxicating sensation to speed through the air as quickly 
as lightning, as lightly as a bird, the lungs inflated with the 
pure air, the blood rushing through one’s veins, making one 
feel strong, vigorous, supple, and as if one’s limbs were elas 
tic. This salutary and délightful exercise, violent as it ap- 
pears, is not really at all exhausting, and delicately bred, 
high-born young ladies can take partin it. Truly itis a beau- 
tiful sight, and thoroughly Scandinavian, a sort of glimpse 
into the heroic ages of the sagas, to watch a beautiful fair girl 
in her short gray dress, with bright eves and glowing cheeks, 
shoot, like an apparition from another world, across the 
whiteness of the untrodden snow. 

The races on the snow are amongst the greatest fétes of 
the capita), and all the world, headed by the court, goes to 
see them. The most celebrated Norwegian skaters compete; 
but of late years it has always been the young people of 
Christiania Who have carried off the prizes. This sport is be- 
coming every dav more and more of a national institution, and 
it isnot unusual for young nobles to spend a long time up in 
the mountains practising skating. Alpine hotels and inns, 
which used to close at the beginning of the cold season, are 
now kept open for some weeks in the depths of winter. Very 
soon all those who value their reputation in society will go 
up to greet the New- Year at a height of 2000 metres above 
the sea, flying about all day, as the saga tells us Frithiof and 
Ingeborg did across the snow fields, and at night, throwing 
aside the costume of the skater, dance in full evening toilet 
in the brilliantly lighted rooms of the Kursaal. Those who 
are blessed with vivid imaginations already see the heights 
dotted with a whole series of winter stations, a sort of white 
Riviera; for we no longer dread the cold, we have already 
begun to send those who have anything the matter with their 
lungs to winter amongst the snow, where, after a few weeks’ 
training, the most delicate will write their letters with their 
windows open. Skating on the snow does not prevent the 
Norwegians from successfully practising ordinary skating 
on ice, and amongst the crowds on the Karl-Johans-Gade 
We are sure to recognize one or two champion Norwegian 
skaters who have carried off prizes in both hemispheres. 

The great féte of the year, that of the Constitution, falls 
on the 17th of May, at the beginning of the Norwegian 
spring. It somewhat resembles national fétes in every other 
part of the world; but I do not think that anywhere else can 
be seen anything at all like the procession of children, 
founded by the Norwegian Victor Hugo, Bjérstjerne Bjorn- 
sen, in which all the schools march in order, each child hold- 
ing in his hand a little national flag. Nothing could be 
prettier than this procession, a stream of red, white, and 
blue, which flows along with a murmur of youthful gavety, 
and the music of fresh voices and silvery laughter. For the 
last few years little girls have been allowed to take part in 
the féte; they must of course be admitted in a country where 
the proposal to give the suffrage to women was voted for by 
the imposing minority of forty-four out of one hundred and 
forty, and that in a Conservative Parliament. It is worthy 
of note that it was the peasant who voted in favor of wo- 
man’s suffrage. : 

As I am enumerating the pleasures of Christiania, this 
would be the place to speak of the theatre, and of artistic 
and literary life, but, alas! there is not much to say of either, 
and the subject will soon be exhausted. 

Whilst Norway was united to Denmark, the complete 
absence of a theatre prevented the former from producing 
any actors, and, indeed, until 1850, none but Danish troupes 
acted. -At that date, however, Bergen, the native town of 
Holberg, succeeded in producing a thoroughly Norwegian 
piece. All the artists who took part in it were from Bergen, 
even Ole Bull, who is called the Paganini of the North, 
who was the very soul of the enterprise, and, of course, the 
piece given on the opening night was one of Holberg’s com- 
edies. The actors soon won their spurs, and really formed 
quite a remarkable cast; the capital hastened to attract to 
herself these the first-born of the dramatic authors of Nor- 
way, but Bergen soon replaced them with others of equal 
skill. Things went on very much in the same way for a 
considerable length of time; the provincial towns continued 
to send men of talent to the capital. which produced no 
genius of her own. And Bergen is still prosperous, still full 
of life, the home of men with ideus, und the language spoken 
there is spirited and vigorous, the language of the theatre, 
whilst that of Christiania has remained heavy and dull. 

About 1850, there is no doubt that many men of talent 
were arising in Norway, but the government showed no 
special recognition of this fact. In the country of Holberg, 
which is now also that of ibsen and Bjérnsen, Parliament 
never granted and probably never will grant a sou towards 
the maintenance of a theatre. The King, with his modest 
revenues, cannot do much more than pay for his own box. 
It is as much as the towns, with their straitlaced Pharisaical 
Puritanism, can do to recognize their duty to art, and if the 
Norwegian theatre is worth anything—and it really is worth 
a great deal—it is due to the classic repertory, and to Nor- 
Wegian artists, many of whom take first rank. 

It goes without saying that Christiania has not shown 
more tenderness to authors than she bas to actors: for a 
long time she neither cared for nor understood them. They 
all, of course, represented new ideas, something alike more 

Norwegian than Norway, more European than Europe. 
How could atiy one hope to please a Conservative and cleri 
cal town, a stranger to all literary and all art feeling ? 
There was nothing for authors to do but to accept exile 
and seek a less frigid atmosphere. Christiania, young as 
she still is, has been fractious and unjust; but her sins are 
those of youth and ignorance. and like many untractable 
children, who afterwards become delightfully intelligent 
and well-educated men, she will do very well if only she is 
allowed to develop freely. Amongst the authors who have 
emigrated, residing abroad or in the provinces, none are 
natives of the capital, and, as a rule, it is not the life of 
Christiania which they describe. During the last ten years 
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there have been signs of change, and Christiania, after hav- 
ing repulsed authors, now begins to produce them, aud a 
few men of great but undeveloped talent are arising, who 
are, however, somewhat of enfants terribles, for they choose 
subject# for their works which it is impossible to discuss. 

All that I have said of authors I may also say of painters, 
sculptors, and musicians. There are a great number of 
Norwegian artists, but many live abroad, and it is in the 
galleries of Germany and Austria that the best paintings of 
the Norwegian school are to be seen. There is little to say 
of the art of the two generations previous to our own; but 
at last, in the present day, there seems likely to be a true 
native Norwegian school. The illustrious Norwegian mu- 
sicians, composers, singers, and pianists were most of them 
born at Christiania, where they have obtained recognition 
enough to give them a feeling of affection for their native 
place. If Christiania misses their actual presence, it is for 
the same reason that Swedish nightingales sing everywhere 
except in Sweden. We may add that the two most note- 
worthy characteristics of the artistic and literary work pro- 
duced in Christiania itself are supple grace and delicate 
penetration. The capital, too, exercises an irresistible: fas- 
cination over the rest of Norway, and it is becoming the 
tendency of all talent to drift to that capital, even as small 
streams flow into the main river. Bergen sends her imagi- 
native lyric poets; Drontheim supplies grandeur of style 
and humor; the Danes and Swedes in their turn bring their 
special characteristics, and from this strange medley will 
issue something homogeneous and complete, which. will be 
the supreme expression of the Scandinavian genius. 

Yes,we may hope, and hope confidently, that Norway will 
yet regain her old position among the nations. She has now 
that great need of every country—a capital; without which 
she would be a body without a head, and her union with 
Sweden has not taken from her her royal dynasty or her 
diplomatic corps. There seems to be every hope of the de- 
velopment in Norway of a school of diplomacy purely Nor- 
Wegian, and there is no doubt that the royal family are be- 
coming attached to Christiania as a residence. 

Notr.—The previous papers of this series, entitled ‘‘ Capitals of the 
World,” were published in Harrrr’s Werkty as follows: 
PARIS.—No. 1837. PEKIN.—No. 1862. 
By Francois CoprEe. By Generar Touenc-Ki-Tone. 
PETERSBURG. —No. 1841. CATRO.—No. 1864. 
By E. Merouror pr Vote. By Cami. Pe..etan, 
CONSTANTINOPLE.—No, 1846. BERLIN.—No. 1866. 
By Pierre Lott. By Antonin Provst. 
ROME.—No. 1850. LONDON.—No. 1868. 
By Gaston Bossier. By Sir Cuarves W. Ditke. 
GENEVA,—No. 1856. VIENNA. —No. 1869. 
By Evovarp Rop. By MapaMeE Apa. 
ATHENS.—No. i859. MEXICO.—No. 1872. 
By Comte pe Mot'y. By Aveuste GENIN, 
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THE GREAT FIRE AT MILWAUKEE. 
EvEN in these modern days of building commissioners 
and science in building, great cities are not exempt from 
ravages by fire. True it is that the arts of to-day and the 
improved fire departments reduce the danger wellnigh to 
a minimum, but there are certain conditions under which a 
fire may get beyond control and do incalculable damage. 





RUINS CORNER BROADWAY AND BUFFALO STREET. 


As it is more difficult for a fire to make headway in face of 
the modern systems of building and improved fire-extin- 
guishing apparatus, even so is the loss greater nowadays 
when once the flames gain mastery. The great fire of Chi- 
cago in 1871 and the two Boston fires in 1872 and 1889 are 
instances, although it may be said that within the past 
generation, even within the past few years, the fighting 
methods and the discipline of fire departments have im- 
proved wonderfully. But notwithstanding all advances, 
Milwaukee has just fallen a prey to the all-devouring flames. 
On the afternoon of Friday, October 28th, several alarms 
Were sent out in various parts of the city, and while the 
engines were distributed fire broke out in the Union Oil 
Company's store on East Water Street. The outbreak was 
due to an explosion in the cellar, and the inflammable stock 
enabled the fire to spread quickly, so that the entire build- 
ing was in flames before the first engine could arrive from 
some distant point whither it had been sent. The rear of 
the store was upon the Milwaukee River, but the fire-boat 
which might have checked the tire was away from its dock 
and not available at the moment. To add to the unfortu- 
nate combination. of circumstances, a strong gale was blow- 
ing at the time, and before any assistance could arrive the 
fire seemed beyond control. The adjacent building, a 
Wholesale liquor store, next caught, and then a large drug. 
house, and, fanned by the wind, the flames wrapped the 
buildings in a moment. 


Three alarms were sent out, and called nearly the entire 
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fire department of the city to the scene. Bravely- .,. 


fought the firemen for nearly an hour, restricting)...» “ 
to the three buildings. It was thought that ti. 3... 
reached its height and would shortly be well in hay..." 
the work of the gale was seen. Sparkshad been ¢a,,., |" 
some distance, and had fallen upon and ignited the; . f 





BAILEY TRON-WORKS. 
Chicago Street, between Broadway and East Water Street. 


of an immense furniture factory. 
one, seven stories in height, and the fire on the roof was je. 
yond the reach of the firemen. Within a quarter of an hour 
the whole of the interior was burning. After half an hour 
the distressing circumstances were added to by the falling 
in of the factory walls, by which three engines were wrecked 
It was necessary to abandon them, the firemen barely mak. 
ing their escape, and the department was sadly crippled by 
their loss. Outside aid was summoned by the chief, who 
realized the inability of the firemen to cope with the spread. 
ing flames. Later on assistance was received from Wu. 
kesha, Racine, Kenosha, and Chicago, in the shape of tire 
engines. All the while the fire increased rapidly, leaping 
the streets and covering whole blocks. It went as far as the 
lake-front. consuming freight-houses and cars. The gas- 
works of the city were disabled, and the consequence was 
that the portions of Milwaukee dependent upon gas-light 
were in total darkness that night. 

It was about six o’clock when the Union Oil Company's 
store caught fire, and an hour later the flames were making 
rapid progress towards Lake Michigan, six blocks distant. 
All through the night the firemen labored as best they 
could, but the fire seemed irresistible. It crossed the river 
and consumed several blocks, and, to add to the terrors, 
alarms were received from distant parts of the city so fre- 
quently that it was feared that a band of fire-bugs had de- 
termined to wipe Milwaukee off the face of the earth. To 
stay the flames dynamite was resorted to by the firemen. 
Several buildings were blown up to prevent the fire reach- 
ing those beyond, for the firemen concentrated their ener- 
gies to confine the fire to the burning district, not seeking 
to quench it,which would have been impossible. A portion 
of the destroyed district was occupied by little cottages, 
where the poor lived, and it is estimated that several lun- 
dred of these were burned, in addition to other dwelling- 
places, and about twenty-five hundred people rendered 
homeless. It was a pitiable sight indeed that night, for they 
had lost home and all, and thronged together in the streets, 
crying with misery and fear. The worst of the fire was 
over by one o'clock, but nevertheless the firemen were 
called upon to labor until daylight. Saturday morning it 
was possible to make an estimate of the loss. Twelve entire 
blocks were consumed, and nearly five hundred buildings 
Over three hundred and fifty families lost their homes, aud 
nearly four millions of dollars were lost. Of this the insur- 
ance companies are losers to the extent of about two and 
one-half million dollars. 


This building was a new 





NORTH SIDE OF BUFFALO STREET. 
Corner of Jefferson Street. The northern limit of the fire. 


The scenes attendant upon the fire were impressive a! 
heart-rending. Two firemen gave up their lives in discha'- 
of their duty, and two women died from excitement. 7! 
is the full loss of life as far as known, though there we 
several accidents while the fire was in progress. It is agr' 
by everybody that the work of the firemen was excelic' 
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MAP OF THE BURNT DISTRICT OF MILWAUKEE. 


and that they did all that was possible. A 
relief fund Was organized immediately after, 
and the responses to the call for aid were 
many and generous, 


CITY SKETCH. 


ON THE ELEVATED TRAIN. 


Ife entered an elevated train at Franklin 
Street, with a white-clad, golden-haired baby 


vir 


in his thin old arms, and a smile on his 


vray-bewhiskered face. Every man in the 
car was silent behind a newspaper, or gazing 
gloomily out of a window, 
~=May I set by you?” he inquired of an 
overfed melancholy man in black, who was 
occupying three-quarters, of a double seat in 
the middle of the car. 

The melancholy man moved slightly. 
“Certainly,” he said, and when he saw the 
baby girl he frowned at first.and then smiled 


und 


syucezed himself into one-half the seat. 


‘Breezy, ain't it?” inquired the old man, 


and 


four newspapers were lowered into as 


many laps 
~ Yes. it is,” replied the melancholy man, 


with another smile. 


‘** Seems to be blowing 


freshly up the bay.” 

‘Shouldn't wonder if we had rain,” ven- 
tured the old man so loudly and cheerfully 
that passengers for ten seats around looked 
over and smiled, and two or three began to 
converse tentatively, after the manuer of 
persons who learned to talk very late in life. 
Told my darter this mornin’ before I left 


but 


one 


hum that I thought it’ud rain before night, 
she said Pd lose an umbrell’ ’'f I fetched 


It does seem ‘s if I’m gittin’ powerful 


fergitful lately.” 

* Bleecker!—from the guard. 

“Is this your grandchild?” inquired the 
melancholy man, beaming with all his visi- 
ble cuticle, 


Yes, this is Susy; all the one we've got.. 
Her father ’n’ mother’s dead, ’n’ she lives 


longo’ Almiry’n’ me. Almiry’s my darter.” 
* Eighth nex!’—from the guard. 
_ ‘Make ‘em hustle, don’t they? Don’t give 
em much time to git on or off. Almiry’s 
kind o” near, though she means well, Almiry 
does—I'll give her credit fer that—’n’ she 
thought all these fixin’s wa’n’t wuth while. 
But | says to myself [ ain’t got any more 
grandchildren to bring up, ner much longer 
\o boag ‘em up inf. Thad; ’n’’f Susy wants 
* good clothes ’s our minister’s litle girl, 


she's voin’ to hev’em. 


Ain’t you, Susy?” 


_ The child looked up into the serene, home- 
ly old face and smiled. 


Opp 


Cove 


oy 


like 
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No. thank ye. 
alr { 5 


sir’ 


‘inquired a big coarse boy who sat 
lv, pretending to read a grimy paper- 


red novel, 


ld you like the window closed?” 
Can’t hev too much fresh 
Why, she lives out-doors, jest 
» ower, when she’s to hum. What 
vas that?” 
rhth.” 
is next?” 
teenth.” 
's where Racy’s dry-goods store is, 


Susv, 


we've got to git out there. Come, 


‘man in the car was sorry. 


LITTLE ITALY. 


Madison Avenue horse-car swung 
‘he corner at Forty-second Street 
‘ed for down-town passengers from 
il Central station. 
' on board was a bareheaded young 
‘other with a babe nursing at her 
lhe sphinx with a desert lion rest- 


tsa 





. Is this window too cold for your little | 
fir, 








Among those | 


u her paws could not have been | 


| 
| 
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more superbly unconscious of the sidelong 
glances. A man _ rose, offered the Italian 
woman a seat, and walked to the front plat- 
form, where three young ruffians were smok- 
ing cheap cigars. 





nside the car well-dressed men smiled, 
and two exchanged winks. Some of the 
ladies looked uneasy, and one left the car 
at Fortieth Street and waited for another. 

On the front platform the cheap cigars 
burned rapidly. All the passengers there, | 
with one exception, looked at the horses | 
scampering through the gloomy tunnel. | 

“Jim,” said one of the smokers, sharply, 
to the exception, ‘“‘keep dat mug o’ yourn 
— dis way. She knows her business 
ee?” 





A CONSTANT PLAGUE. 

Inpigrstion is, in many instances, a constant plague, 
giving the sufferer no peace night or day. To banish 
the tormenior, don’t delnge your stomach with pepsins 
and sour or acidulous tonics. Use the genuine invig- 
orant and appetizer, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, ap- 
proved and recommended by physicians of distinction. 
Use it, too, for malaria, rheumatism, constipation» 
liver complaint, and nervousness.—[Adv.} 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ado.] 





. GOOD COOKING 
Is one.of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden “ Eagle” _Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist.—[ Adv.) 








Freprriox. Krrre. & Co., Rare Engravings and 
Etchings, 20 East 16th Street, New York, and 24 Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. Descriptive Catalogue No. 9, 
of over 500 Modern Etchings, with 50 Illustrations, 
how ready, and forwarded by mail on receipt of ten 
cents in postage stamps.—[{Adv.]} 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Custoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them — ; 
(Adv. 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, Colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—{Adv.] 








PHILLIPS' DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
resents a new and valnable food beverage. It is de- 
ficious to the taste and highly nutritions.—[{Adv.} 








DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER, 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[ Adv.) 





Anaostvra Bitters, the celebrated appetizer of ex- 
quisite flavor, is used all over the world.—{Adv.] 





EE 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[{Adv.]} 





» ADVERTISHMENTS. 
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cat's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quzck 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 
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Western 


THE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. Ae 
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Pleasant Valley Winé Co., 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., NEW YORK. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 





TRUNK LINE. 





ba 
Reaching by its through cars the most importe 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart fom GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 





The 1892 Model 


Remington 
Typewriter 


EXCELS 
In Quality of 
Work, 

In Ease and 
Convenience 
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| In Simplicity of Design, 
And Durability of Construction. 
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Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








Ruszti asszu. 
Ménesi asszu. 


The Most Effective Tonics. 





DELICIOUS, GUARANTEED PURE 
HUNGARIAN MEDICINAL WINES. 


Highly recommended by ali med- 


ical authorities of America 





and Europe. 


SAMUEL LENCK, Ocdenburg, Hungary. 


(Established 1792.) 


For Sale at all leading Grocers’, Druggists’, 
and Wine [lerchants’. 


General Depot for New York, 
Hossfeld & Wierl, 39 Broad Street, N. Y. 



































| Cc ize. 
} Does not leak eee # 
Magic Oiler. lB ‘lm 
Clean for Pocket use. For Guns, 





Reels, Bicycle, Sewing-Machine, or Typewriter. 


Places a drop of oil precisely where it is needed, or 
flows freely if required. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents by 

THE METAL TURNING CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
i by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Kar Cushions. Wh:s 
pers beard. Successful when all remedies 


Qall. Gold only by F. Hisoox,853 B'way, N.Y. Write for book of prot REE 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and — to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO, STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 














It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
y ALE perience can produce or that money can buy. 
MIXTURE smoxina tosacco 











Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN 


OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“IN WORLD-WIDE USE."—N.Y. Medical Journal. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and 







Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. FE. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 
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OGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, -classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


4 IN used on this Barer is 
is ‘manufactured by 
| FREDK. H. LEVEY & €0., 59 Beekman Street, N. ¥, 
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-RNED FREIGHT-CARS. W y IN BACKGROUND, LOOKING WEST LOOKING NORTHEAST FROM CORNER OF MENOMONEE AND JEFFERSON 
BURNED FREIGHT-CARS, WITH DEPOT IN BACKGR ceauaee wamanare aeaeoes. 


FROM LAKE. 


SOUTHWEST CORNER OF CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE STREETS. RUINS OF ELEVATOR, CORNER OF CORCORAN AND JACKSON: STREETS. 


LOOKING NORTHWEST FROM BUFFALO AND MILWAUKEE STREETS. IIOUSELIOLD GOODS ON DETROIT STREET. 


not cm 


MILWAUKEE CHAIR CO, FROM CHICAGO AND JEFFERSON STREE s. THE SECOND RELIEF, 8.30 a.m. 


JACOB WELLANER & CO. SOUTHEAST CORNER BUFFALO STREET AND SIPP'S SING WES 
BROADWAY, LOOKING NORTH ee 
THE GREAT FIRE AT MILWAUKEE.—From Puorocrapus By Bans.—[SEE PAGE 1098.] 
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PERSONAL. 
fo. some time the interest in music in this ap 
"4, rapidly rising scale. Never before has there been 
wople who know 80 much of music, or who are so 
ae know more. Every form of music has its ad- 
i and these are as liable to be found in the villages of 





REGINALD DE KOVEN. 


the far West as around the music shops of Fourteenth 
Street or ut the Symphony Concerts in Boston. 





Jn order to interest and to attract, or perhaps to instruct, all 
of these.music lovers, this paper will introduce with its next 
wimber a regular department which will treat of things 
musical and theatrical, and which will be edited by one ob- 


viously fitted to make such.a department valuable. Mr. 
~ NALD DE KoveN, who is to - this, is the best- — 
mposer of light opera in Americe He writes of music ¢ 
well as he composes it, and his atin abroad and his prac. 
tical me rience here in producing his own operas have given 


lim a knowledge and grasp upon the subjects of which he | 


will write which are not possessed in like degree by any 
other writer. He is best known at the present moment 
through the suecess of his last opera, 7’he Fencing-Master, 
Which has been received with great enthusiasm in Boston, 
Philadeiphia, and Washington. 

Mr. De Koven-has produced three operas of the lighter 
sort, all of Which have met with eminent success, and this 
latest, Which is a more serious effort. Still another opera is 
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to be produced within a few months. The first three were 
The Begum, first produced by the McC AULL Company in. Phil- 
adelphia in 1887; Don Quizote, in Boston in 1889; and Robin 
Hood, which, having first seen the foot-lights in Boston, be- 
came immensely popular at the Prince of Wales Theatre, in 
London, under the name of Maid Marian. Mr. DE Koven, 


-who is still a young man to have done so much, is a native 


of Chicago, but was educated in England, taking his degree 
at St.John’s, Oxford, in 1879—his twentieth year. His pro- 
fessional education, since he has for love of it made music a 
profession, began with two years, from 1878 to 1875, at the 
Stuttgart Conservatoire, and was resumed at the same place 
for two more years in 1879. After the production of his 
first opera he studied certain details, particularly orchestra- 
tion, with Mr. Rictianp GENEE for some months, since 
: hich time. he has been pushing on along his own way to 
ame. 

Mr. De Koven keeps himself thoroughly aw courant with 
all that is going on in music and the drama in other coun- 
tries as well as our own, and his observations and record of 
these events will undoubtedly become one of the most at- 
tractive features of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

—The late General James W. Turtie, of Iowa, was 
famous as the leader of the ‘‘ forlorn hope” by which Fort 
Donelson was captured for the Federal army. When other 
commanders had declined to lead their troops against the 
Confederate ramparts, with almost certain annihilation in 
prospect, General Smrru said to TuTT.E, ‘‘ Colonel, will you 
take those works?” ‘Support me promptly and I will,” 
was the answer; and within a few minutes Colonel Tur- 
TLi’s command, the Second Iowa Infantry, was in action. 
Not a man spoke as the regiment pushed its way up the hill 
through a storm of grape-shotjand shell. Many fell dead 
and more wounded, but riot a cry or-a groan was heard. 
When his soldiers reached the redoubts and began to clam- 
ber over them, Colonel Turret cried out, ‘‘ Give them ——, 
boys,” and within a few minutes the fort was taken. 

—Mrs. Levi P. Morton, who becomes the successor of 
Mrs. Harrison as the leader of society in Washington, is 
naturally gifted with the qualities demanded of that posi- 
tion, and possesses besides many accomplishments that have 
made her one of the most popular hostesses in the national 
capital. She is a very handsome woman, a blonde, an agree- 
able and witty talker, with graces of mind to match her 
charming manner and she has a noteworthy aptitude for 
leadership. Mrs. Morton i is a native of Poughke epsie, and 
passed her girlhood in Albany, where she met Mr. Morton. 

—It is announced that General Cassius M. C LAY, the vet- 
eran diplomat, soldier, and antislavery advocate ‘of. Ken- 
tucky, has presented his fine library and his statuary and 
paintings to the county in which he lives, for the nucleus 
of a public library. General CLay is over eighty years of 
age. His country house is probably the largest, as it is the 
most unique, in the State, and there, in a forest of trees 
ylanted by his own hands years ago, he has for a long time 
ived the life almost of a hermit. On the ’pike near the 
house is an old elm-tree, under the branches of which CLAY 
had his fatal encounter with TURNER, after a political meet- 
ing, over forty years ago. 

—One of the most interesting events in connection with 
the late Columbian celebration was the erection, by the pa- 
triotic societies of America, of a lofty liberty-pole at the 


Highlands of the Navesink, the highest point on the Atlantic 
coast, and the first land seen from aboardship in entering 
the great harbor of New York. This pole is erected twenty 
feet in front. of the twin light-house building, and the gov- 
ernment of the United States has instructed the light-house- 
keeper to hoist the flag every day as he puts out the lights, 
so that after the ceremony of first unfurling the flag either 
the lights or the flag will be always visible from this point. 
It is intended that on the anniversaries of the great peace 
events in the history of the United States the flag used on 
those days will be the flag of human freedom—that is, the 
stars and stripes in a border of white, significant of peaceful 
rather than warlike methods for the settlement of all dis- 
putes and differences, national and international. The dates 
already decided upon on which this flag will be floated are 
October 21st, Discovery day; September 3d, the anniversary 
of the signing of the treaty of peace, ending the war of the 
American Revolution; February 6th, the treaty of recogni- 
tion and assistance signed by France; December 4tli, the 
treaty closing the war of 1812; April 9th, the anniversary 
of the re-establishment of peace between the States; May 
8th, the Alabama claim arbitration treaty; May 7th, the arbi- 
tration of the Bering Sea difficulty; January 1st, the ending 
of slavery in America; November 4th, WILLIAM PENN’s 
treaty of peace with the Indians. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Epmunp H, Strewarpson, Scutptor—Drownep Juty 3, 1892, 
AGED TWENTY-SEVEN. 
Gong, and we stagger still beneath the blow, 
Scarce understanding why our eyes gre wet. 
Gone in the flush of youth, the dawn of fame, 
Life’s brimming chalice to his lips just set. 


All that could: make existence rare was his; 
Art was his mistress, Beauty was his goal, 

Friendship and Love were ever at his side, 
While Genius led his hand and fired his soul. 


What things were lovely and of good report, 
These things he loved. His eager, ardent. mind 

Woke our dull lives to loftier aim and thought; 
A clearer atmosphere we seemed to find. 


Mysterious fate, that strikes we know not why! 
‘We learn this lesson “gs our bitter pain— 

The beautiful can never really die, 
And all that is ania we retain. 





For still his marbles show their master’s praise; 
They ever stand, lovely, serene, and pure, 

To tell the promise of his early days, 
While in our hearts his image will endure. 


Like some young athlete in Olympic games, 
Triumphant over time and sorrow now, 

Unstained by conflict and unscarred by wound, 
The laurels always green upon his brow. 
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Saturday’s game should in a very large measure have de- 
cided that point. iis 


Fiscts PLAYED THE BEST GAME of his life at left tackle 
against Chicago. I did not notice any holes made through 
him, and when given the ball he made good gains every 
time. He was very slow in starting, but when once in mo- 
tion he was not to be downed until he had got through the 


Harvard has great need of a man like Stewart to steady 
the team down and get the best out of them. Cumnock 
has the energy, but needs a steadying influence; and if 
Stewart could be called in, the Harvard team within a week 
would be playing a much stronger game. 

There is a great deal of mystery about the tricks of Mr. 
Delans which the Harvard eleven has been trying, and these 
are said to be good ones. How any one knows is not ex- 


days. and consequently before the Princeton-University of line for his several yards. It is not altogether unlikely that 7 gd since not an outside soul is permitted on Soldiers 
Peni) vania, Harvard-Cornell, and Yale-Wesleyan games. _ he may play in the Yale game. ‘There is just the barest Field. I hope, for Harvard’s sake, her eleven is not depend- 
ea b ibility of Harold playing, and if he does he will be put ing on these tricks, if they be used, to carry the day; tricks 
Jr; 0oks NOW AS THOUGH the efforts to bring about a race in at his old place opposite Winters, with whom he tussled are all very well in their way, but they are at best only an 

for jnerica’s Cup would end quite as unsatisfactorily ast year. Lea would in that case probably go to end, and auxiliary, and unless the team trying them is well grounded 

i" did in 1887, The present status of affairs empha- either Holly or Fiscus at the other tackle. - This arrange- in football, will fail to connect. “The cleverest tricks in the 

a “. .at this department declared a week or so ago, viz., _ ment would leave Trenchard out—much to be regretted, for world are not likely to win a game from start to finish, nor 





that tie question should not have been left to any five men 
i New York Yacht Club. ‘The America’s Cup is in 
«conse, save actual ownership, a national trophy, and 


he is a hard-working, clever end rusher; but as between him 
and Lea, the latter, with his cleverness and 173 pounds, 
weight, leaves small room for choice. Vincent, of course, 


can the smartest one of them be put in es ap the team can- 
not hold its opponents well enough to enable the bit of strat- 


a I y,' , ‘ ; eey. to be put in working order. 
in the |eht of the Deed of Gift controversy that has divided is a fixture at the other end, both by reason of his skill | That surprise Yale sprung on Princeton last Thanksgiv- 
yachtsmen, its fate should have been discussed and settled and his experience in the big game last year. Morse has ing day, when McCormick dropped a goal from the field, 
at an open meeting of the N.Y. Y.C. In a club vote on improved somewhat at quarter, but he is yet altogether too was a very pretty play, and worked to a charm, but it was 
the question there 18 little doubt a different reply would — slow in getting the ball to the runner, and he must make _ the splendid work of the team leading up to the climax that 
jave been sent Dunraven. Ex-Commodore J. D. Smith himself more useful in blocking off after having passed the made it possible. No one will assert that, given the trick, 
carly cannot have been correctly quoted in the daily papers ball back to Homans for a kick. He tackles well, i.e., he any team could have carried it through so successfully. 
qe wiving 1! Dunraven wins the cup ‘‘ we have not held him gets hold of his man, but does not bring him down instanter. 
to the condition that it must be beld under the Deed of Gift, This is a failing of nearly every man on the team, barring SINCE THE GATES WERE closed at New Haven there has 
rit orif so he is strangely ignorant of the Deed of Gift itself and Johnny Poe, who comes honestly by his hard low tackling, heen an even greater effort than ever to solve the problem of 
| the committee's (Of which he ‘is a member) reply to Dun- for his brother Edgar was one of the surest and hardest © the centre. Corbin has not only taken hold of Stillman, but 
sO raven, The concessions Mr. Smith cites as showing the tacklers in football history. There is a vast difference, so = 


ime: I 1 ! Captain McCormick has for the last week adopted a new 
js recognized as binding by the challenger. Dunraven and is so clever at dodging. Princeton has a good reserve half method for deciding upon his cer‘re men. He has given 
the English yacht-clubs have declared they will not challenge back in Barnett, who has developed rapidly this season, and — Jiekok the place of right guard permanently, barring acci- - 
under this deed. And there you are; and here we are with corrected in a large measure his fault of slow starting. He dent. He has played Stillman in the centre and Sanford at 









af fairness on the committee’s part are insignificant, 
for the most part really details incidental to the main 
that comes up for settlement in every race. 


an 


jssut 


Tie ARR\IGNMENT OF THE NEw York Yacut Civs by 
te London /¥eld is very severe, unnecessarily harsh in 
care of language, but it cuts straight at the root of all the 
cutealty. Here is a cup given by five gentlemen under 
, sportsmanlike deed; it continues practically intact until 
four of them are dead, when the fifth, at the instance of his 
club.redonates the cup under a new Deed of Gift, with much 
if not all of ‘he sportsmanship left out, and some new clauses 
putin. [tis -ailroaded through by a clique, and stands be- 
fore the world as an example of American racing spirit. 

Tie New York Yacht Club declares it will not accept a 
challenge for the America’s Cup unless this new Deed of Gift 


an unsportsmanlike document encompassing our one nation- 
a) yach-racing trophy, and a prejudiced band of a dozen or 
«controlling document, committees, and all. 

We want a broader view taken of international yacht- 
racing, and sportsmen rather than lawyers to take charge of 
the trophy that was first raced for under the auspices of 
sportsmen and on a sportsmanlike basis. 





Tuk Ciicaco ATHLETIC CLUB TEAM gave Princeton on 
the 2d the hardest tussle up to date, harder undoubtedly, 
judging on public form, than the University of Pennsylvania 
eleven is giving them as we are on the press, and it was a 


far as efficacy to the team is concerned, in simply throwing 
one’s arms about a man, trusting to your weight to bring 
him down—in other words, merely falling on him—and in 
lifting your man off his feet and downing him simultane- 
ously with the tackling. It does not read as though very 
important, perhaps, but one would be astonished to learn 
how many yards it means, lost or gained, during a match 
game. This is always a strong feature of Yale teams, and 
it was one of the most valuable qualities of Cumnock’s win- 
ning eleven of ’90. 


As A HALF BACK JOHNNY POE has few equals. He played 
a strong game against Chicago, and he always does play 
hard and earnestly. It is simply astonishing, considering 
his size and weight, that he manages to get so much drive 
into his line bucking, and not a half back playing to-day 


has as much ‘‘smash” in him when he strikes the line as 
any man of his weight on the field, and reminds one of 
Princeton’s old half, Spicer, in his fighting for ground until 
absolutely held. He is a Freshman, and will be heard from 
before he is graduated. 

And with all this good material Princeton put up a very 


_ ragged game against Chicago. At times the offensive play 


was very strong, but the defensive game was weak and fum- 
bling, and muffing the ball added to the general looseness. 
The team needs a lot of bracing up on the defensive game, 
for it must be particularly strong in this respect to keep Yale 
from pushing it steadily down the field. In offensive 


also of Sanford, and after several abortive attempts to settle 
upon either one of these men, still another new move was 
made, and McCrae was taken in hand. He has had a few 
lessons from Corbin, and last week was put in upon the 
scrub side, and Jater moved over upon the ’varsity. His 
snapping back is hardly what one might term a success 9s 
yet, but the Yale coaches have evidently come to the end of 
their rope, and there certainly is no time to be lost. Hence 
their desperation. McCrae is one of the men likely to make 
a mark in football during the next year or two. Although 
only seventeen years old, he has been making a hard life for 
the Yale guards, Sanford, O'Neil, and others who have faced 
him. In fact, I should not be in the least surprised if he 
had a chance in-a big game yet this year. He weighs 185 
pounds, and is able to use every pound of it. All that he 
needs is a little experience, and another year of age. 


left guard during the first half of practice, and during the 
second half has given Sanford the centre and McCrae the 
guard. He has also played McCrae as centre on the same 
side. By this system he evidently hopes to secure two gocd 
centres and a change guard, but I still incline to the belief 
that he would have been better off to have settled perma- 
nently the three centre men by the last week in October. 
Hamlin, another substitute who may be called out in any 
game, is a light-weight half back who has played on the 
college side at New Haven through a novitiate of three 
years, and in that time has had more tough knocks than 


f : : : : ae ; ? ; usually fall to the lot of any player. He can therefore be 
game than which no more interesting one will be played play Princeton, like its great opponent Yale, is at its strong- relied upon to stand grief well. He weighs 135 pounds, 
this year. It seemed so odd to see Heffelfinger, the great est, and it looks now as if the ball would change hands pret- and ig a perfect spider in the way he darts hither and thither 

) Yale coin, helping Alward, one of Harvard’s victorious ty often were the teams to meet in their present shape. It through the line. Either the men behind the Yale line have 

9 


team of ‘90, through a hole, and one looked again to convince 
cuc’s self if those two ends on the Chicago team were really 
Donnelly, ex-Prineeton, and Hartwell, ex-Yale, two of the 


may be depended on, however, that Yale will come up strong 
on the finish also in its defensive play; and it behooves 
Princeton to go and do likewise. 


gone fine, or else the injuries which have been considered 
of no great moment are proving more serious than was an- 





ticipated. L. Bliss has hardly played continuously since his Re 
asia best end rushers, by-the-way, that ever went down the field knee was hurt, and Graves has lately followed his exampie. at 
onakick. At full back, to make the illusion more disturb- WRITING BEFORE SEEING HARVARD against Cornell at Butterworth was the third to be laid off, and he had no 1 ae 
rk. ing, stood “Snake” Ames, the greatest all-round player in Springfield, November 5th, and with only the results of the definite injury to account for such a move. I take it that ee | 
that position Princeton ever had, with Woodruff and Craw- Amherst and Tech. games to judge by, the weakened de- this means that all three men have been laid off for a rest e 
de- ford. hot clever old Yale players, and the former rig wrong ' fensive game of the Cambridge eleven seems utterly incom- rather than for serious injury. In another week we shall ' 
ove of tie best even to-day; the visiting team had, indeed, prehensible. When Amherst pushed Harvard straight down see Graves, Butterworth, and Bliss all out in the finest possi- He 
a host of stars Nor was that all the talent, for they hada the field twice for a touch-down, three days after the latter je shape once more and fit to play championship games, ae 
han Heit Tackle. Finney by name, who has the reputation, 1 had put up so stiff a defence against the Chicago Athletic just as we always see Yale teams up to their best form when ie 
undersiand, of having the biggest leg in Indiana, which is Club team, it seemed as if there must be some ‘‘ method in the final test comes. The Yale team of last season played bi! 
but saving a great deal, who, when given the ball, went through the madness.” Now, when the Tech. eleven, which makes no through as hard a game as one would wish to see in the ‘ 
i Princeton's line like a cannon-ball. He is green at the game, _ pretensions whatsoever, also runs the Harvard eleven well f{arvard match, and the following Thursday, without a 
pro hut if he had one season's training at any one of the large into its own territory, one is lost to account for it. If Har- change of a single man, met and defeated Princeton in an- i 
colleves, he would make a reputation for himself and his vard, two weeks before the Yale game, could not keep a other severe struggle, the first half of which was particu- & 
even. Considering the fact that half these men played to- team like Tech. from driving them well back to their own arly punishing owing to the long drives of Homans, which > 
ok gether for the first time on the 2d, and the other half not goal, there is not a great deal of hope for the crimson at necessitated equal running gains on Yale’s part. Pe 
more “ a week, the game they put up against Princeton pringfield. It is not to explain it by declaring it ‘‘ char- j 
Showed © s The op]) cae SP a = iH a if 
f just what sterling football stuff they are made. acteristic of Harv ard teams to play brilliantly and wretch- a a Ne ee Pe ‘i 
oe edly by turns; it might be more truly said that it is‘‘char- . |." f criticisi ‘ re ting ie Sori ‘ 
li! WEAKNESS OF PRINCETON’S DEFENSIVE GAME Was very acteristic” of Harvard teams with magnificent material to aed Recency Seti “othe bs cede hes ae bag w 
appar a hut, on the <" hand, they at times put up a very _ be defeated, but this would be equally as unsatisfactory. pet rate meer a oan ao 4) 
“way olensive game, There is one especially fatal weak- Ses oi : 5 dees ees ay 2 
tess which Princeton's coachers sud deenathon before Tne FACT 18 HARVARD Is PLAYING like untrained school. 1 don't be that I ate bahia oe . = disap- 
SY Tianksziving day, else Yale will make it count sorely boys. The defensive game which apparently existed in the rye r ores ep ’ - Tt f a : sven perro i 
‘asiinst them, and that is the frequency with which Ho- game against Chicago has entirely disappeared. In its °! an tg me hi wissen .~ L ing Ged ek ae bie i 
ans is tackled when the ball is passed to him for a kick. stead Harvard is playing a game weak in every point; the Credits ie pies aa vor ll a test rt — bon ered 3 
In the came against Chicago, Hartwell was on Homans al- men in the line are blocking wretchedly. They donot seem !S¢ f : na Se f on Yal ye i had. canara sey 7s 
coe metas Soon as the Princeton full back got the ball. Of to be even trying to stop their opponents, either separately pci" a Sang eect oad biases af eae enantio y 
Curse all the end rushers this year are not Hartwells, but or collectively. They are slow in getting through, andeven DCSS ThA = ‘1 ‘hic ne ‘1 ithe Roe Mas oem 
ED. vtecve not a great many strings tied to Hinkey, and in- when they do get through they stand around doing nothing. wpeldet . pe ian poncegdi  eppomcnae Ww a pe ga 
D eed none of the ends this year are slow. Homans getsno | When a team like that which represented Technology can Y!€!4s, but rather wears out the opponents by the contact. : 
. — Whatever, for both ends, and sometimes a tackle or go through the Harvard line time and time again, and at : Ae . 
_ = hdcire on top of him, and if the kick is not stopped, any place they hit, it is high time that the true weaknesses THE RUNNING OF GRAVES I8 COMING to be very nearly as 
LIT. " hever does Homans justice. The Princeton backs do of the Harvard team should be showed up, and one must go good as was McClung’s. He has speed and force, and his 
tf at eee to ward off at all. This is a very important to the root of Harvard system ard coaching for explanatiori. long experience is sure to tell ina game. Beyond this he is 
HAB matter to Phil King and his team, and it behooves them to — Playing as Harvard is to-day, she is sure of being defeat- a good drop kicker. Yale always felt nervous about him 
ED. ‘ make creat improvement, or it will work disastrously to ed at Springfield, and the erratic handling of the men will When they met the Trinity team in the last two or three RE, 
‘heir cliances on the 24th. be responsible for it to the greatest measure. Harvard is years, because he was too dangerous if allowed a shot inside ‘ 
°0.; P playing a worse game of ball to-day than she was two the thirty-five-yard line, and he has not fallen off since those ae: 
i ‘IN ETON HAS NO ESPECIAL CAUSE for alarm over its weeks ago. | days. Bliss shows his lack of practice, particularly in Ne 
Wy utc Tor itis certainly as strong if not stronger tnan Yale’s And it looks to me as if the only chance at Springfield is swinging behind the interference—not yet matching his it: 
‘\s writing, and there is no reason why it should not to strengthen the centre. Waters ought to be moved back speed with theirs, as he used to do so well last season. Nor mi 





“to improve equally as much. Hail made a much 
tyne, Ying Opposite Heffelfinger than could have been 


to his old position at tackle, with Mackie and Acton guards 
and Lewis centre. This would give more weight to the 


is he quite so fast when he makes his burst of speed to circle 
the end. Apart from these two lapses I cannot see but 





; ; : } 
= es la ‘rom so green a man at the game against the most centre, and at the same time strengthen a place in the line that he is the same. Butterworth will never be a line- ; 
jHT “bape hard that ever trod the gridiron field. He should through which, as it stands to-day, any team in the country, breaker, but he is going to surprise some one with the dis- i 
= tia, Jt the remaining three weeks to improve so much almost, can send a runner for a gain of three to five yards. _ tance of his punting. When the time comes for him to kick E 
ete, ‘\ -vard Yale can put against him will outplay him. against Homans and Corbett or Trafford, I don’t imagine 4 
table, ani.) Played a great game against Chicago; he blocked | TRAFFORD AT QUARTER IS SLOWLY IMPROVING. He may . that it will take a very long tape to measure the difference ve 
aa Grete through, tackled, and ran with the ball, making be able to fill the osition in a satisfactory manner, but at between his kicks and those of his opponents. my 
sgt wil ‘' Sain at one time. It looks to me as though he present too much time is wasted in getting the ball to the To sum up, the progress of the Yale team since I last ot 
“3 ..,./* best guard in any college before the season is at runner, and he himself, instead of aiding the play, gets into wrote has been most marked in the improvement of the i 
r: ;,, , though Waters at Harvard runs him pretty close the way of the runner, or else stands a useless member of the defensive play. The line is steadier, and not so easily it 
Aes "ese Sanford at Yale is also a good man, but re- combination. With Lake, Gray, Brewer, and Lee (if he is thrown off its balance. The men are better individually at rt 
Baia ae of his game at centre makes his work at guard in good condition), Corbett has no claim toa position behind anticipating what the move of the opponents is to be, and in 
ee oe : by comparison, the line. He is sure to make the wrong play at the right thwarting it. _ They are no‘stronger than a week ago in ‘al ; 
ae ifs), ,. 88 Very powerful man. and so is Wheeler, and _ time (for his opponents). e general offensive play, and although the smaller tricks are Ane 
ct ue face one another on Thanksgiving day, it will | If Trafford cannot get more speed into his pass. there is being brought forward, they seem incapable of that dash i 
hee ;, , tof the giants, sure enough. no question that Harvard's chances would be much better which enabled them last season to carry, the ball from the ey 
OHIO ‘ans -_ smpevens his centre play this season very with Fairchild at quarter. In fact, I am inclined to think centre to a touch-down without a break. I don’t believe ; f 
lack \ das oubt if the University of Pennsylvania snap that they would anyway, for Trafford at full back can this year’s Yale team will ever do that in a big game. Hi) 
“ms has any the better of him now, though last steady his team much better than he can at quarter. Caspar W. WHITNEY. Py 
R, 'b, 
AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—(WitH CHAPTER ON’ TEAM-PLAY.)—By WaLTER Camp.—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE, $1 25.—HARPER & BROTHERS. pet 
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“So vou think that Charley means to marry you?” 

“I'm sure of it.” 

“Did he say so?” 

‘No, biit he asked permission in future to only give me useful presents.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. 


Is Absolutely Pure 


It has 


more than three times the strength of 


Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
or 
economical, 
cup. It 


Sugar, 
costing less than one cen 


a is 


Arrowroot 
and is therefore far more 


b 


delicious, nourishing, 


strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 


as for persons in health. 





Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


‘**That boy! 


He is late again.”” Don’t blame 
him. You may have no reason to. 
Has he a watch to go by? Why 
don’t you buy him a new, quick- 
winding Waterbury? It costs only 
$4 for time; (up to ten dollars if 
you include style.) — It winds in fve 
Seconds and looks as handsome as 
a tifty-dollar watch. 

It keeps time and will keep him 
up to time ; will teach him the value 
of saved minutes—and help you to 
keep sweet. Get him a watch. 


All jewelers sell the new quick- 
winding Waterbury in every 











style: nickel, coin-silver and 

filled gold; for men, womenand 

youngsters. $4 to $15. Na 
Pree |” Worth a, a Guinea a Box.” | 26c. 2 


PDIP LP LOLI 


BEECHAMS 


3 Dislodge Bile, 

3Stir up the Liver, 

Cure Sick-Headache, 

Female Ailments, 

¢ Remove Disease and 
}Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Famous the world over. 
» Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 








The New York 5 Depa. 365 Canal St. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD. ) COOKS 
The Year Round. 


Send to ARMOUR & C 
for Cook Hat creme | . SO» Anwsuns 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed 


THE 
KNOX 
HAT 


Matchless in beauty 
Superb in quality 
Artistic in design 








| JAMES B. HORNER, 44 Cedar St., N.Y. 


Harper's Catalogue, 































WEEKLY 


Pears Soap 


How to have a fresh skin.—It grows from within and is worn off an: shed 


A proper skin is neither too old or new; if too new it is red and 


off outside. 
tender ; too old, it is worse, it is dead and corpse-like. 
Active people easily have good skin, they have to wash; but people of ‘cisure 
sometimes grow sallow because the skin is not washed enough. 

What is wanted is a soap that does not affect the live skin underne:th, by 
That is Pears’, 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; all sorts of people use it. 


The North German Lloyd S. S. Co, 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE, 


Ss. S WERRBA, FULDA, and KAISER WILHELM II., from New York | 
Gibraltar and Genoa, 


Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10, Dec. 17, Dec. 31, Jan. 14, Jan. 28, Feb. 4, Feb. 25. 
S$. S. EMS for Palermo aud Naples, Nov. 29. ‘8. 8S. EMES for Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 3, 1:9, 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


YOU SHOULD SMOKE Bi haa 
‘ss DLAI S 
rilmi: 


washes off the dead outside. Can’t use too much or too often. 
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It is 
the 
only 
One! 


MARSHALL’S PREPARED CUBEB 
CIGARETTES, 


the most: pleasant and 
sure remedy ever of- 
fered for 











CATARRH, r 
ASTHMA, doesn’t disappoint the user. 
HAY FEVER, Don’t think, because your season’s work has 
AnD been an utter failure on account of a 





resentation of certain specialty Camera : 
facturers, that the whole Snap sh it Ca 
business is a fraud. Thousands ot user 
Hawkeyes with Roll Holders (Hand and F 
ing) and Kamarets will tell you | Blair's 
Film has uniformly given good results 
Blair’s Film ts made by an entirely new ana 
original method, and in addition to its wiiform- 
tty tt 1s safe for all seasons as it rs ” not frill 


Don’t be deceived "* 


you other than the Blair’s Film. 
failures of others cause you always to msis 
your Roll Holder, Kamaret or Ko dak b 
loaded with Blair’s Film. | If any dex 
this can’t be done, tell him you can atten 
and write us or send your instrume hateve 
it is) to any of our offices and we will at onc 
reload and return. 
As makers of Cameras for Amateurs and the Trai 
since 1880, and the largest Camera manutacturers 
world, we not only know what is wanted, b 
specialty before placing it on the market 1! 
our specialties, including new style of Folding H 
(combining every quatification of the ne nal ¢ 
era with compactness), sent for stam 
THE . CAMERA COMPANY, 
ers. Main Office—s71 Tremont St., Bos 
\Branches—as51-453 Broadway, New Y: yt 
St., Philadelphia; 245-247 State St., Chic -ago 
Factories—Boston. awtucket, Greeny intent 
lyn. . T. ANTHONY & , New York 
Trade ian. 


COLD IN THE HEAD. 

A trial will convince. 
Contain no tobacco, 
and are smoked by la- 
dies. Recommended by 
hysicians. Beware of 
M In njurious imitations. 

Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 











The African KolaPlant, 
st ma discovered in Congo, West 
aeviee. is Nature’ & ware 

Cure for Asthma. Care Guaran 
Pay. avers Office, 1164 Broadwa New ¥ Gorm. 
EE by il, address 


z ‘or of Lome s jal , FE 
ORTING CO., 132 Vine 8t. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. ; 


Manufactur- 
ton 














dhl hr ar i anal 








The First Analysts 
in the Work 
pronounce It 








Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 




















= Our iarge 24.page 
@catalogue, ovelee- 
ly illustrated, full 
of inrormation on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
ans. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance.sell 
on instalments, give 
greater walue for 
the money thanany 
other manefacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to : 
BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, WN, J. 
» P.O. Box 1502. 








EARL & WILSON'S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 








THIS IN —K 
— Is Manufactured by — 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS & HARPER. Co. 


1104 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


3A Small $ | 

3 Quantity of 3 0 
: Liebig Company’s: 

: Extract of Beef Established 1836. 


GL 
Is unquestionably 


‘©The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
S. RAE & CO. 


Pure Olive Oil. 


LeGHoRS, | 
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An Invaluable Book to any one interested in 


CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 


Sev enty- three Superb Full-page Illustrations. | 
400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
_Price, $3.< 00. 


| 





HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year 
an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘* CHICAG O AND 
FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to H4 


sie 


Phil 





MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S Bazar, as follows: 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United > 
Harper’s Magazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 
Harper’s Weekly, 4-50 
Harper’s Bazar, 4-50 

| Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3 


se “ec és 


66 “ 66 
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The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition ha 
gathered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Depart! 
Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. : 
The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance W ith Chicay 


the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World’s Fair Capital. 
This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, N 














